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Paid vacations, holidays, and sick leave 
Premium pay for overtime and work on holidays 
Shift premium pay 

Pension plans 


Insurance, health, and welfare plans 


* 
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Legally required payments 


The study analyzes the factors affecting differences 
among companies in expenditure levels for each 
item, expressed in cents per hour, percent of payroll, 
and dollars per year per employee. Primary empha- 
sis is placed on problems in the development of sur- 
vey techniques. 

For copies (BLS Bulletin 1186), send your order 
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intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or to 
any Bureau of Labor Statistics regional office: Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Atlanta. 
(See inside of front cover for addresses.) 


Price, 50 cents a copy 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue Ides of March presaged unusually vexing 
problems for the American trade union movement. 
Some had sensational overtones, and these ob- 
scured the fact that the constructive progress of 
labor-management relations and union activity 
continued unabated in its usual course. 

One of the country’s largest unions—the Team- 
sters—faced some of its largest problems in mid- 
April. A Federal grand jury investigation into 
activities of several of its New York City locals 
was in progress and the AFL-CIO was officially 
disturbed (as was the Western Conference of the 
Teamsters’ union itself) by a Teamster working 
alliance with the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Ind.), ousted from the AFL in 1953 
for failing to purge itself of racketeering influences. 

Both problems involved James R. Hoffa, a vice 
president of the union. His successful support of 
John J. O’Rourke over Martin T. Lacey for the 
presidency of the New York Joint Council of the 
Teamsters prompted Lacey to seek a restraining 
order barring O’Rourke from taking office. The 
petition for the injunction charged that the election 
was “fraudulent” and in part influenced by “‘crim- 
inals or racketeers.”” It was this allegation which 
instigated the grand jury investigation. The as- 
sociation with the ILA, to be cemented with a 
$400,000 loan from Teamster funds, was arranged 
by Hoffa, but was never actually made. Mean- 
while O’Rourke faced a contempt citation for as- 
suming office in the New York Joint Council 
contrary to the court’s order. 

In Minneapolis, three Teamster officials late in 
March received jail sentences and fines and a 
chemical company official was fined for violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act prohibition against an 
employer’s payments to union officials who repre- 
sent his employees. 

Despite these embarrassing difficulties, the Gen- 
eral Executive Board at its March meeting in 
Hawaii announced plans for absorbing the Flight 
Engineers International Association and launching 


an Air Transport Division within the Teamsters. 
Anoth item, on the credit side of the union’s public 
relations ledger, was the free contribution of serv- 
ices by 600 members of its Evansville, Ind., Local 
215 in moving, in trucks donated by the South- 
western Indiana Motor Carriers Association, the 
97 patients and 6,000 pieces of equipment from a 
hospital to its new building 7 miles away in 1 hour 
and 40 minutes. 


ADDRESSING HIMSELF to the subject of trade 
union responsibility, George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, on March 27 warned against the 
accumulation of large union treasuries “‘to be used 
as an instrumentality for power by individuals.” 
He committed the AFL-CIO to cooperation ‘with 
public authorities, management, and other inter- 
ested groups to see that all people in positions of 
responsibility in the trade union movement dis- 
charge [their obligations] in keeping with the 
constitution of the new federation.” 

Merger within the AFL-CIO continued slowly. 
Arkansas, on March 20, became the first State in 
which former AFL and CIO State organizations 
amalgamated. Early in April similar actions took 
place in Tennessee and Missouri, with Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, Virginia, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and Puerto Rico organizations scheduled 
for similar conventions between mid-April and 
late July. In Bloomington, Ind., all local unions 
are reported affiliated with a single local federa- 
tion. The former AFL Meat Cutters and the 
once CIO Packinghouse Workers have agreed to 
form a single organization via simultaneous 
conventions in Cincinnati on June 11. 

The largest department of the new national 
trade union center—the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment—on March 15 held the first meeting since 
its formation. The department is dominated by 
former CIO unions (all told it is composed of 72 
unions with about 7 million members organized 
on an industrial basis). It carefully documented 
most of its policy and operational pronouncements 
in terms of AFL-CIO precepts and appeared to 
strike a careful balance between concern with 
organization and jurisdictional matters and aspir- 
ations anent social, economic, and ethical matters. 
The staff organization of the new department 
presaged a vigorous legislative, publication, and 
research program, commensurate with its extraor- 
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dinarily large income. A joint committee meet- 
ing with the Building Trades Department, on 
jurisdictional problems, was scheduled for April 
23 and 24. The IUD denied admission to the 
Jewelry Workers and former AFL Auto Workers 
pending an investigation of their alleged ‘‘unethical 
conduct.” 

The former CIO Auto Workers selected 3,000 
delegates to attend its seventh annual educational 
conference in Washington (April 21-24). The 
union ascribed a special significance to this year’s 
conference because “1956 is an election year.” 
One feature of the program was a breakfast to 
which all members of Congress were invited. 


UAW presipent Reuter was scheduled to re- 
port on his recent trip to India, an interesting 
sidelight of which was his announcement of ‘“‘most 
emphatic” disagreement with the statement of 
George Meany that Indian Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s policy of neutralism made him an 
ally of Communism “‘in fact and in effect, if not 
in diplomatic verbiage.” Reuther called Nehru 
“one of the great statesmen of the world.” The 
difference of opinion on this matter of foreign 
affairs was the first voiced publicly by the two 
trade union leaders since they negotiated the 
merger of the AFL and CIO. 

One matter on which there is no contention 
within the labor movement is the firm belief that 
the United States should retain full tripartite 
representation in the International Labor Organ- 
ization. A former employer delegate to the ILO 
had advocated withdrawal on the grounds that 
delegates from Communist countries had made a 
“mockery” of the organization’s tripartite charac- 
ter. The National Association of Manuf turers 
on March 15 had urged a Congressionai :-.vesti- 
gation of the ILO, an adjunct of the United Na- 
tions, on the grounds that the Communist coun- 
tries had been seeking to dominate the agency and 
that ILO reports “frequently favor the concept of 
government control.” On the other hand, a spe- 
cial committee of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace contended that withdrawal 
would “‘play directly into the hands of the Com- 
munists.”” Charles H. Smith, Jr., of Cleveland, 
the new employer delegate, on April 2 indicated 


that he was willing to hold judgment of ILO in 
abeyance for a year. 


THE sTRIKE of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers against Westinghouse was settled 
on March 20 after 156 days. Included in the new 
contract, which runs for 5 years with a mid-term 
reopening possibility, were wage and fringe 
benefit increases. On the contentious time study 
issue, the union was given some voice in work 
reassignments which might reduce an employee’s 
pay. The union also succeeded in having 36 
disputed discharges of strikers changed to suspen- 
sions, with reinstatement subject to ultimate 
arbitration if necessary. 

The year-old Miami hotel strike conducted by 
the Hotel and Restaurant Workers resulted in 2 
more contracts (each to run 5 years), making 
about a half dozen hotels now under contract. 

Settlements continued throughout March in 
the aircraft industry, mainly along the lines of the 
Lockheed (Calif.) settlement. North American 


and the UAW reached agreement while the 
Machinists negotiated new contracts with Douglas 
(Calif. plants) and Lockheed (Ga. plant). 


In the 
East, on Long Island, the Machinists in mid-April 
were conducting a strike (nearly 2 months’ old) at 
Republic Aircraft and the UAW early in April 
had struck the Fairchild plant. 

An unrehearsed act showed up at the New York 
City opening of Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
and Bailey’s circus—Local 447 of the Teamsters 
and the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
attempting to organize the show’s 900 employees. 
A temporary court injunction, preventing a 
“fourth ring” from forming, was lifted on April 6. 


Tue United States Supreme Court on March 26 
upheld the right of the Secretary of Labor under 
the Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) Act to 
establish a single, nationwide minimum wage rate 
for workers on Government contracts in the 
textile industry. The decision was on an appeal 
taken by a number of textile firms from a finding 
of the Secretary in January 1953. Early in April 
the Secretary under the same act proposed a 
national minimum of $1.26 for the electric lamp 
industry, with a learners’ rate of $1.20. 





White-Collar Employment and Income 


Trends and Current Status of 
Employment and Income for a 


Large but Diverse Group of Workers 


JEAN A. FLEXNER AND ANNA-STINA ERICSON* 





WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS accounted for 21 mil- 
lion persons, or 37 percent of the employed civilian 
labor force in 1950. Four-fifths of these (17 mil- 
lion) were salaried; all but 2.4 million were below 
the rank of manager and official. There were 
almost 4 million self-employed white-collar work- 
ers, including proprietors and independent practi- 
tioners of the various professions. About 126,000 
unpaid family workers in white-collar occupations 
were also included. (See table 1.) 

The purpose of this article is to examine the 
status and trend of white-collar employment and 
earnings. The size of the white-collar group alone 
suggests its importance, while the variety of its 
occupational characteristics indicates its impor- 
tance to the whole economy. Certain white-collar 
occupational groups make important contribu- 
tions to technological development and hence to 
economic progress. At the same time, the nature 


of jobs and the skills required of white-collar 
workers are being altered by technological changes 
now under way. 

Statistical analysis of the white-collar group of 
workers is difficult. An employment and earnings 
series, relating to the standard payroll periods, 
for salaried employees, by sex, is needed for the 
industries or principal occupations in which such 
workers are employed, in order to evaluate the 
position of the white-collar worker. Lacking such 
series, data have had to be pieced together from 
various sources, and the analysis suffers from the 
noncomparability and discontinuity of the data 
from different series. 

The available statistics indicate that the em- 
ployment of white-collar workers has been growing 
faster than the labor force in the period between 


*Of the Bureau’s Office of Labor Economics. 


TABLE 1.—White-collar occupations and percent of total civilian employment, by sex, 1950 





All workers 14 years of age 
and over 
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Men Women 





Occupational group 


Number (in 
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Percent of | 
total civilian 
employment 


Percent of 
total civilian 
employment 


Percent of 
total civilian 
employment 


Number (in 


Number (in 
thousands) 


thousands) 





Total civilian employment 
Total nonfarm white-collar workers. -.....................- 20, 748 
Total salaried workers 16, 905 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. - - -- 4, 248 
Clerical and kindred workers 6, 787 

Sales workers. ____-. 3, 425 
Managers and officials 2, 445 

Total self-employed and unpaid family workers... ._. 3, $42 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. - -.- 661 
Clerical and kindred workers-........ _ 107 

Sales workers 502 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 2, 572 


56, 225 
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Norte.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


7 Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1950, 


Vol. Il, Pt. 1, table 128 (pp. 276-278). 
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1939 and 1954. The fastest growth rate among 
males has been in the professional, technical, and 
kindred occupations; among women, in clerical and 
sales occupations. Acute shortages exist in some 
occupations, e. g., scientists, engineers, nurses, 
teachers, typists, and stenographers. 

The differential between the salary incomes of 
white-collar workers and the wage incomes of pro- 
duction workers is diminishing. Data on wage and 
salary incomes indicate that a large segment of the 
white-collar labor force receives approximately the 
same annual income as better paid production 
workers. A variety of explanations for this nar- 
rowing of the gap in incomes is suggested by the 
data examined: (1) The median earnings have 
been kept low by a rise in the labor force partici- 
pation rates by women, and the fact that most of 
these women have entered clerical and sales 
occupations; many of these are older women, and 
many are working part time; (2) failure of the 
salaries of the older professional and technical 
workers to rise proportionately to those paid to 
recent graduates of universities and technical 
schools; and (3) increased unionization among 
manual workers. 


Size of White-Collar Group 


Nonfarm white-collar occupations, broadly iden- 
tified, include the following categories: Profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers; managers, 
officials, and proprietors; clerical and kindred 
workers; and sales workers. The total nonfarm 
white-collar group of 20.7 million has shown extra- 
ordinary growth; while the employed civilian, non- 
farm manual workers had grown 73 percent be- 
tween 1910 and 1950, the white-collar group ex- 
panded 162 percent. The clerical and kindred 
group has grown fastest, professional and technical, 
next. The rate of increase per 10,000 of population 
was 116 percent and 83 percent, respectively.' 

This phenomenal growth of the salaried white- 
collar occupations was related to technological 
advances, extension of domestic commerce, and 
increases in banking, insurance, and professional 
services of many kinds, both private and goverr- 
mental. New techniques, processes, and equip- 
ment have been turning out an ever growing 
volume of manufactured goods, without cor- 
responding increases in production workers, and 
with shorter hours. This development has re- 


quired more recordkeeping as well as the services 
of more highly trained technicians for research, 
development, and maintenance. The increasing 
emphasis on cost analysis has also been influential. 

A slackening of the rapid rate of growth of 
white-collar salaried employment is likely. Ac- 
celerating technology will change job and skill 
requirements. How present job holders are 
affected will depend on the gradualness of the 
change, or on individual adaptability. Certain 
companies which have introduced office auto- 
mation have reduced the number of clerical jobs, 
but have minimized the unfavorable effects on the 
existing staff.2 Because of long-range planning, 
these companies were able to reduce the force 
gradually through turnover, to shift employees to 
other nonautomated departments, and to retrain 
some for new jobs. New types of jobs are being 
created for technical and professional workers, 
but since such workers have always had a con- 
siderable degree of mobility among related fields 
and skills, the problem of adaptation may not be 
so acute as for less mobile groups.’ 


Industrial Distribution 


White-collar workers are widely employed, 
although their concentration varies greatly from 
industry to industry. Table 2 shows both where 
the largest numbers of white-collar workers are 
employed among 11 major industry groups, and 
the proportion of total employment which they 
represent in each industrial group. The chief 


1 Gladys L, Palmer and Ann R. Miller, Occupational and Industrial Dis- 
tribution of Employment, 1919-1950. (Jn Manpower in the United States: 
Problems and Policies, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954.) 

3 See Hearings on Automation and Technological Change, October 1955, 
before the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, 8th Cong., Ist sess., particularly pp. 262-268, 
PP. 290-300, pp. 335-364, pp. 515-543. See also Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1955 (p. 165), June 1955 (p. 637), and January 1956 (pp. 17-19); 
and Harold Farlow Craig, Administering a Conversion to Electronic Equip- 
ment—A Case Study of a Large Office, Boston, Harvard University, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Division of Research, 1955 (see p. 
464 of this issue). 

4 See, for example, Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and Humani- 
ties (BLS Bull. 1169, pp. 19-20): “If the employment history of a representa- 
tive cross-section of college graduates with training in the social sciences and 
humanities were traced from the time they left college, a high degree of move- 
ment out of these disciplines into other fields of employment would un- 
doubtedly be shown. This study of professional social scientists and 
humanists excluded, by definition, the many students in these flelds who, 
through work experience, have become specialists in other fields. Neverthe- 
less, the study shows an appreciable amount of movement out of the social 
sciences and humanities, among people who still regard themselves as special- 
ists in these fields. Approximately 10 percent of the employed respondents 
were working outside these professions at the time of the study.” 





WHITE-COLLAR EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 





Tape 2.—White-collar wage and salary workers in nonfarm 
industries, 1950 
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Source: U. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population: 1950, 
Special Report >. E No. 1D, table 7 (p. 3g). 





fields of employment are retail trade; manufac- 
turing; professional and related services; public 
administration ; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and wholesale trade. 

The ratio of white-collar employees to produc- 
tion workers, as measured by the employment 
series of the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, varies widely among manufac- 
turing industries. The average for all manufac- 
furing in 1954 was 1 to 4. In tobacco manu- 
factures, textile mill products, apparel and related 
products, lumber and its products, leather and its 
products, the ratio was about 1 to9. However, in 
printing and publishing, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, petroleum and coal products, instruments and 
related products, the proportion of salaried white- 
collar workers to wage earners was considerably 
higher than average. These latter are industries 
in which either a high degree of mechanization has 
been reached, or in which the special nature of the 
products or processes requires the services of a 
large proportion of technical and professional 
workers, as compared with operatives; methods 
of distribution may also affect the ratio. 


4U. 8. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1950, Special 
Report P-E No. 1C, Occupation by Industry. 


Occupational Characteristics 


Concentrations of Men and Women. The 14.5 
million nonfarm salaried white-collar workers 
(exclusive of managerial grades) in 1950 were 
evenly divided between men and women—7.25 
million and 7.21 million, respectively. In most 
white-collar occupations, there is a decided 
preponderance of either men or women; however, 
the numbers are fairly evenly divided between 
the sexes in a few jobs, for example, bank tellers, 
recreation and group workers, musicians and 
music teachers, therapists, and certain kinds of 
retail selling jobs.‘ 

In the professional and technical field, women 
outnumber men in teaching, dietetics and nutri- 
tion, nursing, social, welfare, and religious work, 
libraries, and as medical and dental technicians. 
In most other professional and technical occupa- 
tions, men are more numerous. 

Women outnumber men in the major group 
clerical and kindred occupations in private 
industry, but in government, the numbers of 
men and women are about equal. The heaviest 
concentration of men in government is in the 
postal service. Women stenographers, typists, 
secretaries, bookkeepers, and telephone operators 
make up a large proportion of the clerical group. 
However, more than half of the men and a third 
of the women are in clerical and kindred jobs not 
elsewhere classified, ranging from unskilled to 
technical, e. g., file clerks, statistical clerks, 
compilers, computers, sorters, rate examiners, 
claims clerks, credit interviewers, production 
controllers, personnel clerks, traffic recorders, 
weigh-masters, registrars in social agencies; in 
addition, this category may include workers who 
would have been classified elsewhere if their jobs 
had been more adequately described. 

Men outnumber women in most selling jobs, 
particularly in wholesale trade and in sales jobs 
connected with finance, insurance, and real 
estate. In retail trade, men outnumber women in 
selling lumber, household appliances, liquor, motor 
vehicles and accessories, food, and goods in 
miscellaneous retail establishments. Women’s 
principal source of retail trade employment is in 
department and _ limited-price variety stores, 
and in food, apparel, and drug stores. The num- 
bers of men and women in retail trade as a whole 
are about equal. 
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Patterns of Occupational Growth. One indication 
of the probable future demand for white-collar 
workers is the recent rate of growth in such 
occupations. This steep rate of increase is likely 
to level off, before a decline sets in. Between 
1940 and 1954, the combined white-collar occu- 
pations increased 67 percent, while manual 
occupations increased only 26 percent. Between 
1940 and 1950, clerical and kindred occupations 
increased 57 percent; the occupations within the 
group which exceeded the average increase 
were: agents not elsewhere classified, 79 percent; 
office machine operators, 138 percent; telephone 
operators, 79 percent; and clerical and kindred 
workers not elsewhere classified, 72 percent. 
However, trends since 1950 are not available, 
and in some cases a leveling off may already 
have occurred. 

The average increase for all sales workers from 
1940 to 1954 was lower than that for the white- 
collar group as a whole—only 25 percent. 

Employment in the professional, technical, and 
kindred group of occupations increased 37 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, and 64 percent between 
1940 and 1954. The following occupations were 
among those that increased more than the average 


for the whole professional group: 


Percent 
increase, Number em- 
1940-60 ployed, 1950 


26, 882 
15, 857 


Technicians not elsewhere classified 
Radio operators 
Technicians, medical and dental, and 
testing 
Sports instructors and officials 
Engineers 
Industrial 
Chemical 
Aeronautical, mechanical, and not 
elsewhere classified 
Metallurgical and mining, and metal- 
lurgists 
Electrical 


151, 830 
44, 987 
525, 256 
40, 200 
32, 522 


200, 596 


22, 105 
106, 515 
123, 318 
25, 321 
376, 459 
121, 668 


Surveyors 

Accountants and auditors 

Draftsmen 

College presidents, professors, and in- 

structors, not elsewhere specified 

Librarians 

Editors and reporters 89, 325 
Chemists 74, 433 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1950, 
Vol. II, Pt. 1, table 125 (p. 267). 


124, 686 
55, 330 


The group of professional, technical, and 
kindred occupations exhibited a growth pattern 


somewhat different from that of all occupations 
combined for civilian employed persons and of 
clerical and sales occupations. The rate of 
increase from 1940 to 1950 of men in the pro- 
fessional group was greater than that in all 
occupations combined, or in other white-collar 
occupations; the increase was marked in every 
age group. The rate of increase was higher for 
men than for women, whereas in other occupa- 
tional groups, the reverse was true. (See table 3.) 

The increase over the decade in the number of 
men in professional and technical occupations in 
the group aged 20-24 is particularly significant in 
view of the actual decline in the male population 
aged 20-24, and in view of the inroads of selective 
service in that age bracket. 

Women in professional and technical occupa- 
tions increased less than in other white-collar 
occupations and in all occupations combined for 
civilian employment. The decline in women pro- 
fessional and technical workers aged 25-34 is 
accounted for by a decline in the number of young 
women teachers, the largest single group of women 
professional workers. (The increase in the total 
number of women teachers lias occurred in the 
age groups over 35.) Further reasons may be 
found in the raising of certification requirements 
of teachers and the availability of other higher 
paying jobs for the well-educated woman. Part 
of the decline may be attributed to the increase 
since 1940 in child bearing among women aged 25 
to 34 (the birth rate for women aged 25-29 in- 
creased by 35 percent between 1940 and 1950; for 
women aged 30-34, 24 percent). 

In all occupations combined, and especially in 
the white-collar occupations, there has been an 
increase since 1940 in the number of employed 
persons in the age groups over 35. This parallels 
the growth in the older age groups in the popula- 
tion. 

In spite of this growth, however, the rate of 
labor force participation among men aged 35 to 
64 changed little between 1940 and 1950—un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that men are in the 
labor force on a fairly continuous basis throughout 
their adult lives. Among women aged 35 to 64, 
on the other hand, the rate of labor force participa- 
tion increased markedly between 1940 and 1950. 
Between March 1940 and March 1950, the pro- 
portion of married women aged 35 to 64, who 
were both living with their husbands and in the 
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TABLE 3.—Percent increase in number of civilian employed persons, all occupations and specified white-collar occupations, by 
age and sex, 1940-50 





All workers 14 years of age 
and over 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 


Sales workers 


| Clerical and kindred workers 





| 
Men Men 


Women 


| | 
Men | Women 





Willliiridintcamudauipadandl 


% 


31.9 | 16.4 .3 | 70.2 





Under 20 
25 to 34. 


Bese bel: 
ae es OOO, 


45 to 54___. 
a 
65 and over__.._._- 


YeARaas 
boo oe Tl 
WOOAADS /! m 





| i—,§8 56. .3 | 1—9. 0 

toni, 3.6 | 35. :. 19.4 
10. 4 | ‘ .3 | 104.1 

26.3 ‘ 4 137.6 

67.0 .9 | 5. 188. 0 

93.6 ’ 67.7 | 240.9 


34.1 | 32.7 
13. 





1 Percent decrease. 


labor force, increased by 91 percent; by April 
1955, the percentage increase over 1940 was 139.° 
The growing number of older women in the 
labor force, particularly in white-collar occupa- 
tions, may create some problems in industries 
introducing automation of such routine tasks as 
bookkeeping and billing. Presumably, changes 
in jobs held by the younger workers will result in 
shifts, either with retraining into more technical 
jobs, or without training into other less exacting 
white-collar occupations. But the transition will 
be more difficult for the older workers. In the 
clerical and kindred occupations in 1950, there 
were 816,000 women and 830,000 men over 45. 


Steadiness of Employment 


One of the attractions of white-collar occupa- 
tions is presumed steadiness of employment. 
Among major occupational groups, unemployment 
rates were definitely lower for the white-collar 
groups than for the manual worker groups both 
for men and women in each year shown in table 4. 
Clerical and sales workers were more subject to 
unemployment than professional and managerial 
groups. In the years with the highest general 
unemployment rates since World War II, the 
highest rates for women white-collar workers 


5U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
Series P-50, No. 61, December 1955. 

#In 1949, no distinction was made between a part-time and a full-time 
workweek, whereas in 1939, the Census enumerator was instructed to con- 
vert part-time work to equivalent full-time weeks. A full-time week was 
defined as the number of hours locally regarded as full-time for the given 
occupation and industry. However, in 1939, the data were published in 
terms of months rather than weeks, as in 1949. Further, in the 1939 reports, 
data were shown for wage and salary workers only, and in 1949, for total 
civilian employed. School teachers’ vacations in 1939 were counted as time 
not worked unless the teacher had a vacation job, whereas in 1950, teachers 
paid on an annual basis were counted as full-time workers. U. 8. Bureau 
of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Pt. 1 (p: 53). 


379062—56——-2 


Sovrce: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1940, 
Vol. ITI, The Labor Force, Pt. 1 (pp. 98-106) and U. 8. Census of Population: 
1950, Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, Pt. 1 (p. 273). 


occurred in sales occupations, whereas for men, 
the highest rates occurred in clerical occupations. 
Unemployment in the form of part-time or 
part-year work is less prevalent among men in 
white-collar occupations than in other major 
occupational groups, to judge by Census data on 
the proportion of the employed civilian labor 
force working 50 or more weeks in 1949 as shown 
below; but it is more prevalent among women 
professional and technical workers than among 
other women’s occupations. 
Percent working 
full time 
Men Women 
Total experienced civilian labor force . 2 . 5 
Professional, technical, and kindred 
workers .0 .0 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, ex- 
cept farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Sales workers 
Farmers (owners and tenants) and farm 
managers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers _ - 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private house- 


44. 
48. 


Sovrce: U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1950, 
Vol. I, Pt. 1, table 129 (p. 279). 


The average for women in the professional and 
technical group is heavily weighted by teachers, 
of whom only 22 percent worked full time. The 
proportion of teachers working full time in 1949 
was more than a third higher than in 1939.° 

The proportion of all men and women working 
full time rose by 12 percent from 1939 to 1949. 
But in many white-collar occupations, the pro- 
portion was less in 1949 compared to 1939; in 
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TaBLE 4.—Unemployment rates for major occupational 
groups, annual averages for selected years, 1940 to 1955 





Unemployment as a per- 
cent of total for group 
Occupational group 





1940 | 1949 | 1954 | 1955 





All workers 14 years of age 
and over 
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Experienced civilian aren force 
Professional, ical, and kindred work- 
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Operatives and kindred workers 
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Service workers, except private household__. 
Farm laborers and foremen 
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Professional, technical, and kindred work- 
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Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers__. 
Operatives and kindred workers__- 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household__. 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 
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Experienced civilian labor force 
Professional, technical, and kindred work- 
ers ! 
Farmers and farm managers 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except 


_ 
~ 


ao 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers... 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers i} 
Service workers, except private household___| 


SS 
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Srerssre. 
WWHONWODWE 


<) 
SPE SSefne 


Ar FPN een, 
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Laborers, except farm and mine 
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1 In 1940, accountants and we ge were included with clerical and kindred 
workers; in 1949, with professional, tech: and kindred workers. 
2 Percentage not shown because less than 200, 000 workers in the labor force 
in the occupational group were pan ecctheee a3 unemployed. 


uRce: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Eegetie: 1940, 
vo III, The Labor Force, Pt. 1 (p. 10) ‘and other Census d 


manual occupations, except for service occupa- 
tions, the proportion of full-time workers rose.’ 
In clerical and sales occupations, the decrease in 
full-time employment was greater for women than 
for men. 


Annual Salary Incomes, 1949 


Full-year male workers in the professional, 
technical, and kindred group earned 16 percent 
more than all men in that group, including part- 
timers, in 1949. In the sales group, the median 


wage and salary income of full-year women workers 
was more than a third higher than the median 
for all women including part-timers, 15 percent 
higher in the professional and technical group, 
and 10 percent higher in the clerical group of 
occupations. These differences are smaller than 
might be expected in view of the large proportion 
of part-time workers in these occupations. In 
some specific occupations, much greater differ- 
ences appear, e. g., women library assistants and 


t Herman P. Miller, Income of the American People, New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955, appendix table C-6 (p. 201). Mr. Miller shows the 
proportion of full-year workers for selected occupations, for men and women 
separately, but in the case of women for fewer occupations. In his text, he 
comments upon the increase in intermittent employment among women 
(pp. 102, 104, 108). 


TaBLe 5.—Median wage and salary income for selected 
white-collar occupations, for full-year workers, 14 years 
of age and over, by sex, ! 1949 
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and salary earn- 
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ee technical, and ape workers t 165 
ecountants and audito' ‘ 


Natural scientists, not elsewhere classified - - 
Nurses, profess’ ional 

Personnel and labor relations workers......__ 
Pharmacis 


ts 
Teachers, not elsewhere classified __ 
Technicians, medical and dental_.- 
Technicians, testing 
Technicians, not elsewhere ified 
Professional, technical, and fndred, not else- 
where classi 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Agents, not elsewhere classified 
Attendants and assistants, library 
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Messengers and office boys 
Office machine operators 
shipping and Soute ing clerks 
a typists, and secretaries 
Tele one operators 
Ticket, station, and express agents 
Clerical and kindred workers, not elsewhere 
classified 


SBR 


Insurance agents and brokers 
Real estate agents and brokers 
Salesmen and sales aoe, 


sified 
Manufacturing. 
bm pa - e 
Retail trad 
Other industries 2 
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1 Workers having some work in each of 50 or more weeks in 1949. 
4 Including cases for which industries were not reported. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Pugeition: 1950, 
=e No. 1B, Occupational Gharncteristies (forthcoming pub- 
on, 
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attendants, where the difference was 89 percent; 
messengers and office boys, 40 percent; female 
messengers and office girls, 37 percent. Table 5 
gives information on earnings of full-year workers 
for the most recent year available, 1949. 

The best paid white-collar occupations, both 
for men and women, are the professional and tech- 
nical occupations. Second and third for men are 
the sales and clerical occupations; for women, 
the clerical and kindred occupations come second 
and the sales jobs third. An examination of the 
groups in this order shows that very few medians 
for the occupations in a major group for each sex 
fall below the median of the next lower group. 

The differentials between the incomes of men 
and women were greatest in sales work, where the 
men earned twice as much as the women. Men 
in the professional and technical occupational 
group earned 65 percent more income than women. 
The differential was lowest in the clerical group, 
but even in the predominantly female clerical 
occupations, men earned from 28 to 43 percent 
more than the women. 

Women’s median earnings in occupations in 
which men constitute a large proportion, exceeded 
the women’s median income for the major occu- 
pational group. Median earnings of men in 
occupations where women predominated, tended 
to fall below the men’s medians in the larger 
group. Exceptions occurred, e. g., male stenog- 
raphers, typists, and secretaries, and telephone 
operators. 


Salary Trends, 1939-54 


A comparison over time of full-year workers’ 
incomes would be much more meaningful than 
the trend in median incomes of all workers shown 
in table 6, but full-time incomes are not available 
for major occupational groups in 1939. The 
trends shown are probably least significant for the 
professional and technical group since it includes 
occupations with a wide variety of skills, and 
consequently income dispersion is more pro- 
nounced. 

The percentage increases in annual salary 
incomes, for the nonfarm white-collar groups, 
lagged behind the average increases in wage 
incomes for manual workers between 1939 and 
1954, narrowing but not eliminating the differ- 


§ Miller, op. cit. (p. 93). 


TaBLe 6.—Median wage or salary income of the experienced 
nonfarm civilian labor force, by major occupational 
group and sex, United States, 1939 and 1954 





Men Women 





Percent 


in- 
1954 crease, 


Major occupational group Percent 


1939 | 





Professional, technical, and 


| 
1939-54 
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. 1/$1, 023 $3, 008 
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workers 636) 1, 348 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 
dred workers 309) 4, ' sz () 

Operatives and kindred workers_| 1, , 349) : 1, 852 

Private household workers 206 495 
Service workers, except private 

+ ag 493 1, . 
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1 1953 data. 

2 Median not shown because fewer than 100 cases in the sample reported 
$1 or more of wage or salary income. 

Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Income of Persons in the United 
States: 1954, Series P-60, No. 19, October 1955, table 12 (p. 24). 


entials between manual and white-collar groups. 
During the period from 1939 to 1954, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index 
rose 93 percent. The increases in salary should 
be adjusted for price change by this index in 
order to show real gains. Considerable real 
gains were made by all major nonfarm occupa- 
tional groups except private household workers. 

The lag in increases in earnings in white-collar 
occupations may be partly explained by the in- 
crease of part-time work. Women in selling 
occupations, who in 1939 had received a higher 
median income than women operatives, in 1954 
dropped below them. This change is associated 
with a marked increase in the number of part- 
time saleswomen. The principal reason for the 
difference in the medians may be due to a greater 
degree of unionization among operatives. 

The relationships shown by the Census medians 
between occupations, or from one year to another, 
or between men and women, are more significant 
than the actual dollar amounts, because of the 
downward bias in income reporting, which may 
amount to underreporting income by as much as 
20 percent.® 


Comparison with Earnings of Manual Workers 


Most of the major industry groups where there 
is a high proportion of white-collar workers have 
shown lower rates of increase in gross average 
weekly earnings during the period 1949 through 
1955, than have industries where manual workers 
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predominate, such as coal- and metal-mining and 
manufacturing. Employees of dealers in securi- 
ties and exchanges, however, ranked high in 
gains. Indexes of straight-time hourly earnings 
and weekly salaries for three occupational groups 
compiled by the BLS on an area basis showed 
slight differences between the gains of office and 
manual workers for the period 1952-55. Un- 
skilled male plant workers did better, by a small 
margin, in most areas than either skilled plant 
maintenance men or women office workers. The 
latter group lagged behind the other two groups 
in most of the areas for which the data were 
available in 1952 and 1955. 


Levels. When 118 occupations of male workers 
were ranked in order of their median annual wage 
and salary incomes in 1949, Herman Miller found 
that the tenth of the men with the highest incomes 
included 7 occupations in the professional and 
kindred group, 7 in the managerial group, and 4 
in the craftsmen and foremen group.” In the 
second highest decile, there were 3 professional 
occupations, 1 managerial, 4 clerical, 1 sales, 7 
crafts, and 1 operative (railroad brakemen). In 
the third decile, professional, managerial, clerical, 
and sales occupations were represented by 1 each, 
service groups by 2, crafts and kindred by 5, op- 
eratives by 2. The fourth through the sixth 
deciles contain mostly crafts and kindred occupa- 
tions with some operative groups. 

The correlation between skill and educational 
requirements and annual wage and salary income 
was even closer for women (in 32 occupations) 
than for men, in 1949. The higher annual median 
incomes for women coincide very largely with the 
salaried group. The highest median incomes oc- 
curred with few exceptions in the salaried profes- 
sional and technical group; the next highest 
medians were those of the salaried clerical and 
sales workers, followed by the operatives and then 
the service workers, 

The deciles for men show concentration of 
professional and managerial occupations in the 
upper income levels, while clerical and sales occu- 
pations were widely scattered. However, the 
pyramidal structure was by no means perfect; an 
overlapping between the income ranges shown by 
occupations within the major groups was also 
noticeable. A combination of high wage re tes and 
steady employment could place some craftsmen or 


operatives in as favorable a position as salaried 
employees. But since 1949 was a year of recession, 
rather few of the operatives and craftsmen were 
so favored in the period covered by the last census. 

In 1954, median weekly incomes for men in the 
major occupational groups were as follows, using 
three different assumptions on number of weeks 


worked: 


Estimated median weekly income 
assuming— 


62weeks S50 weeks 48 weeks 


Professional, ' technical, and 
kindred workers 
Managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers- 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 
dred workers 
Operatives and 
workers 


$94.32 $98.10 $102. 19 
100.65 104.68 109. 04 
71.83 74.70 77. 81 
73.52 76. 46 79. 64 


81.65 84.92 88. 46 
kindred 
64. 40 66. 98 69. 77 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Consumer Income, P-60, No. 19, October 1955, table 12 (p. 24). 


In 1954, a third of the craftsmen and foremen 
and nearly 15 percent of the male operatives had 
incomes of $5,000 and over, while more than half 
in the nonfarm salaried managerial group, and in 
the salaried professional, technical, and kindred 
occupations exceeded this amount. Incomes over 
$10,000 were received by 16 percent of the salaried 
managers and officials, and 5.1 percent of the sales 
workers, but by less than 1 percent of the clerical 
workers, craftsmen and foremen, and operatives. 

The average weekly earnings for production 
workers in 25 manufacturing industries in which 
men constituted more than 60 percent of all em- 
ployees ranged from a low of $82.17 to a high of 
$100.61 in 1954 (table 7). These industries em- 
ployed about 30 percent of all wage and salary 
workers in 1954, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics." The highest of these averages closely 


*See Area Wage Trends for Selected Occupational Groups, 1952-55, 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1955 (p. 1248). 

1 An analysis by Herman P. Miller, op. cit. (pp. 55-56 and table 26), based 
on data from the 1950 population census by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

1! It should be noted that for purposes of this analysis, neither Census in- 
come nor BLS earnings data are wholly satisfactory. The Census Bureau 
has probably overclassified the occupations of certain individuals on the 
basis of incomplete job descriptions; however, information by sex is provided. 
BLS earnings data, derived from monthly reports from cooperating employ- 
ers, are only on an industry basis. Since the proportion of men and women 
employed varies greatly among both occupations and industries, a distribu- 
tion by sex would be desirable. Moreover, the only occupational group 
shown in this BLS series, namely, production workers in manufacturing and 
nonsupervisory employees elsewhere, includes some of the Census’ occupa- 
tional groups of operatives and kindred workers and craftsmen and foremen. 
By using BLS employment data showing the proportion of women by in- 
dustry, those industries in which men constitute more than 60 percent of all 
employees have been selected (table 7). 
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approach the median weekly earnings of male 
professional, technical, and kindred workers, as 
shown in the preceding tabulation. 

A similar comparison for women between white- 
collar and manual workers would be interesting, 
but the available statistics are even less adequate 
for this purpose than for men, since women are a 
majority of the employees only in a few manu- 
facturing industries. 


TABLE 7.—Gross average weekly earnings of production 
workers in selected manufacturing industries, employing 
chiefly men, 1954 } 





Industry | Earnings 





Flat glass____- 
Petroleum refining. EE: CS ppeoanetn 
Metalworking machinery - - . ._. 
Synthetic rubber_.............- 
Soap anc glycerine products 
Printing trades machinery and equipment- 
Rubber tires and tubes 
Printing, publishing, and ‘allied industries. - 
Transportation cquipment_- 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Engines and turbines -_-- 
Manufacture of computing machines and cash registers 
Saw mills and planing mills (West) 
Primary refining of aluminum 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries__..............- saeninds | 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber. ‘ | 
Corn sirups, sugar, oil, and starch ___. 
Blast furnaces, steelw orks, and rolling mills 
Electrical welding apparatus. 
macnn BLE scientific, and engineering instruments 
Stamped and — ‘metal products 
Paper industries machinery 


SSESSSSEAARRESSAASSSSS 
SSERSSLESIES 3 


Motors, generators, and motor-generator sets.................. ; 
Compressed and liquified gases . | 
Oi) field machinery and tools. 





1 National averages for both sexes. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Fringe Benefits. White-collar workers for some 
years enjoyed an advantage over plant and pro- 
duction workers in regard to fringe benefits. By 
1954, however, the differences had been greatly 
reduced and, in some respects, plant workers 
were ahead. Office workers retained the advantage 


in regard to retirement-pension plans, full pay for 
sick leave, and longer paid vacations. 
Percent of workers 
covered by specified 
benefits, 1953-54 
Paid vacations: ! Office Plant 
1 week or more after 1 year 99 99 
2 weeks or more after 1 year 83 26 
2 weeks or more after 5 years__-..---- 95 
Paid holidays: ! 
6 days or more per year 97 89 
7 days or more per year 65 42 
8 days or more per year 46 19 
Insurance: 
91 89 
Accidental death or dismemberment - -- 40 
Sickness and accident 45 65 
Hospitalization 73 80 
Surgical 70 76 
Medical 48 55 
Pensions 71 56 
Sick leave on full pay 44 14 
1 1954-55 data. 
Sovrce: BLS Bull. 1173, Wage Differences and Establishment Practices 


in 17 Labor Markets, 1953-54, and 1172, Wages and Related Benefits, 17 
Labor Markets, 1954-55. 

Office workers rather than factory workers were 
more likely to receive pay from the company 
during absences for jury duty, or for reasons con- 
nected with family responsibilities. Severance 
pay was paid to factory workers by only 16 percent 
of the firms reporting to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, but to office employees by 46 
percent of the firms. Salaried employees received 
educational grants or assistance from the company 
more frequently than did hourly rated workers.” 
Judging by the extent of the practices, the white- 
collar group still holds the advantage. 


13 Personne] Practices in Factory and Office: Studies in Personne] Policy 
No. 145, New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1954, tables 
70 and 248, 





Management Views on Labor Relations 


Eprror’s Notre.—The four articles which follow consist of excerpts from addresses 
delivered at the Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, held in Chicago, February 15-17, 1956. They are repre- 
sentative of that portion of the program which undertook to dissect some of 
the current and future labor-management relations problems. The useful 
purpose of their publication is two-fold: to indicate the broad course of 
management thinking on certain issues and some of the practical operating 
and policy problems inherent in them. 

Recurrent reference is made by the authors, all management labor re- 
lations experts, to three items—a growing sense of responsibility in, and a 
maturing of, labor-management relations; a tentative conviction that the AFL- 
CIO merger can and probably will be a force for good; and a limited approval 
of supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 

The particular portions of each paper selected for publication were decided 
on by the Review editor and not by the authors. In some instances, original 
titles have been changed. For ease of reading, suspension marks denoting 


elisions have been omitted. 





The Future Course of 
Industrial Relations 


JOHN S. BuGcas* 


THE EVOLUTION of a middle-class industrial work- 
ing force [in America] is perhaps the most impon- 
derable single factor bearing upon the future of 
industrial relations. It is, or course, the out- 
growth of several factors: Of our heritage of 
political freedom, of plentiful free public educa- 
tion, of prolonged prosperity, and rising living 
standards. The basic and necessary condition to 
its development has been the steady long-term 
increase in our industrial productivity. The 
American worker today, as never before, has an 
obvious stake in the existing order. 

For some time, industry has hammered—with 
increasing skill—at the problem of creating greater 
understanding among all our people of how our 
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industrial system works for our betterment. If 
this understanding grows, the worker will find 
himself increasingly aware of his personal stake 
in his own company. 

That may sound wishful and a little premature, 
but it does seem that we are experiencing a time of 
a growth of h-althy conservatism, of economic 
maturity in the thinking of industrial employees. 
This same growing conservatism in the attitudes 
of government, industry, and perhaps unions, 
colors the whole environment of American indus- 
trial relations. 


Acceptance of Increased Responsibilities 


In 1955, prolonged resort to economic warfare 
was increasingly rare. In sharp contrast were 
several unusual instances of unions and workers 
forsaking the results of past excess in an effort to 
help their employers to a sounder competitive 
footing. What is most heartening to me as an 
industrial relations man is not the recent substan- 


*Vice President, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Co. 
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tial drop in the number and severity of major 
strikes so much as the reasons which underlie it. 

Labor peace is not, in and of itself, a sign of 
health. If it is simply the result of pitting 
overpowering strength against weakness, it is 
the symptom of a most dangerous condition. To 
a very considerable extent the improvement has 
come about because of increased understanding 
of the proper function and the responsibilities 
of the bargaining process, of increased skill and 
sophistication on both sides of the table. 

In labor as well as management, there must have 
been realistic examination and appraisal to 
determine the point beyond which it would not 
be sound and reasonable to push—to find the 
point of diminishing returns through foresight 
rather than hindsight. There must have been 
some appreciation of the fact that a wave of 
strikes could dump the applecart of prosperity. 
When it came down to the hard realities of the 
bargaining table, some union leaders were pre- 
pared to lay aside the campaign oratory and to 
bargain responsibly, with some appreciation 
that a regard for the public interest is, in the 
long view, self-interest. 


Limited Governmental Intervention 


There is evidence that this progress is directly 
related to the new policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to hold to a minimum governmental inter- 


vention in labor disputes. We, at Ford, have 
consistently held that friendly intervention by 
Government, in the name of avoiding or ending 
strikes, is bad for collective bargaining. It is a 
situation begging for exploitation. More import- 
antly, it works against the development of 
responsibility—the willingness to accept responsi- 
bility for the consequences of one’s actions, 
including the consequences of errors in judgment. 
The record of the last few years would seem to 
bear this out. It indicates quite convincingly 
that the policy of intervention is self-defeating, 
that it breeds, rather than reduces, strikes. 


The AFL-CIO 


The recent merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions will, of course, have bearing on the future 
course of industrial relations. It may, for example, 


encourage the international unions to cooperate 
more effectively and thus to exert greater power 
at the bargaining table. It indicates even more 
militant policital consciousness and action by 
the AFL-CIO [and] will probably result in 
increased pressure to organize the unorganized. 

With all of this, the merger could add up to a net 
benefit [which] could materially enhance the 
prospects of labor peace. As a further centrali- 
zation of leadership and powe , it should attract 
the same close scrutiny that other power centers 
in our economy have undergone. It should, 
therefore, tend to reinforce the sense of caution 
and conservatism of its top leaders, if they have 
observed the lessons of history. The merger 
could, on the whole, help restrain excesses and 
promote greater stability in the years ahead. The 
fact remains that great power brings great tempta- 
tion, and the public will be well advised to be 
vigilant. 

In the meantime, industry must consider more 
seriously than ever before whether the public 
interest, as well as its own, would be better 
served by a more nearly equal concentration of 
bargaining power on its side of the table. 


The Economic Outlook 


One more general condition which will shape 
the changing environment of our industrial 
relations is the economic otlook. Almost without 
exception, our economists and business leaders 
foresee a decade of brisk economic progress with 
as much as a 50-percent increase in gross national 
product. Although there will be soft spots and 
drops as well as rises, on the whole, business will 
prosper and, along with it, the living standards 
of the American industrial worker. 

Probably this same decade will also be one of a 
rather consistently tight labor market. Popula- 
tion and the demand for production will grow 
relatively faster than the active labor force. If 
these conditions do hold, [industry will probably] 
be urgently concerned with getting maximum 
efficient use of our work force and increasing 
industry’s productivity to meet the demand. We 
are still a long, long way from that time when, if 
ever, technological progress and the resultant 
productivity will be so great that we have to worry 
seriously about dividing up the available working 
hours, 
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The Future Course 


Generally, then, looking ahead from this year of 
1956, the industrial relations director may have to 
contend for some time with the kind of environ- 
ment broadly suggested here: Continued pros- 
perity and high levels of employment; increasing 
emphasis on technology to meet the demands of 
our growing population; [and, hopefully,] more 
reasonable and responsible union leadership and a 
continuation of the highly successful policy of 
strictly limiting government intervention in the 
bargaining process. 

The main direction of union pressures does not 
seem too difficult to anticipate, since it will be 
largely a continuation of present goals. We 
assume that most union activity will center on the 
broader social gains—fringe benefits and security 
measures for 2 or 3 years to come. Some time 
thereafter, perhaps in 1958, in the next set of 
negotiations in the automotive industry, the push 
for a shorter workweek is likely to take on some 
real force, since both the AFL and CIO have shown 
interest in that subject. 

Industrial managers must be deeply conscious 
of their responsibility to see that the fruits of the 
increasing productivity of our industrial economy 
are distributed fairly among all interested elements 
in our society, and that the conditions basic to 
continued growth and health are not impaired. 

Among other things, there will be continuing 
pressure to achieve one or another form of ex- 
panded unemployment compensation. We [at 
Ford] consider our plan to be a good plan, serving 
the best interests of the company and employee 
alike. It is fundamentally different from the 
guaranteed annual wage plan proposed by the 
union. The crucial differences are that the Ford 
plan has limited liability [and] predictable maxi- 
mum costs, that it ties in with and supports the 
existing State unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration, that it is financially safe, that its 
economic effect is contracyclical, [and] that it 
affects our business dealings about like any other 
5-cent labor cost increase. 

We are for that plan also because we believe 
it will enhance materially the actual and psycho- 
logical security of our employees [and] help to 
buttress the optimistic outlook which means so 
much for our future progress and prosperity. 


In view of these facts, we are somewhat dis- 
turbed at the efforts of people and organizations in 
various States to prevent the integration of 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans with 
the State unemployment compensation system, 
and thus in effect to prevent that plan [from] work- 
ing. The plan is mistakenly accused of pro- 
moting the very conditions it was specifically 
designed to avoid. 

These objections are heard: 

“Integration will permit us to shift the cost of 
our State system of unemployment benefits to 
other employers.” This is not so. Our em- 
ployees will draw no longer from the State benefits 
than formerly. Our own experience rating, cur- 
rently well below the maximum, will continue to 
determine our unemployment compensation costs 
and keep us healthily interested in maintaining 
that situation. 

“Men will lose the incentive to work.” Again, 
not so. A cardinal principal, for which we were 
prepared to take a strike, if necessary, is that our 
plan must allow for a sufficient gap between regular 
pay and unemployment pay so as to provide a 
healthy incentive to want another job. 

There are other objections which, in our opinion, 
are based upon misunderstanding of the plan and 
an attempt to project.what other future plans 
might be, rather than. what the Ford plan is. 
Often they are not aware, for example, that denial 
of a State unemployment compensation benefit by 
the State agency will automatically operate as a 
denial of the supplemental benefit also. 

We are sincerely convinced that prohibition of 
integration of plans such as ours would be mis- 
guided and short-sighted, and not in the long-run 
interests of the business community. 

We recognize as fully as the opponents to inte- 
gration that full and unrestricted supplementation 
of State unemployment compensation benefits, if 
permitted to develop, would be harmful to the 
State systems and to the public interest. This 
recognition is reflected in many ways throughout 
[Ford’s] plan. The solution is not to destroy plans 
of this sort or to seek the divorcement of private 
benefits from State benefits. The sound and real- 
istic solution is to specify by law conditions to the 
integration of such plans which eliminate the possi- 
bility of future abuses. It would be a serious 
mistake to invite the development of various in- 
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genious alternative schemes which would not mesh 
closely with State systems and [would] recede 
automatically to the extent that State systems 
provide higher benefits. 

This latter point has been given far too little 
weight by many of those most active in promoting 
opposition to integration. Less than a year [ago] 
the business community almost unanimously 
agreed that schemes for providing benefits to 
laid-off workers outside the existing State unem- 
ployment compensation systems would destroy 
those systems, saddle employers with unpredict- 
able costs, create administrative monstrosities, 
and otherwise do extreme harm. It was of ex- 
treme importance that no precedent of this kind 
be established. We agreed with this appraisal 
and developed [our plan] to avoid these dangers. 

It is disturbing, therefore, to find that so much 
of the literature now being aimed at the prevention 
of integration says, in effect, that if employers 
want to provide layoff benefits for their employees, 
it is perfectly all right if they will just ignore the 
State systems and substitute some alternative and 
completely independent system of their own. 
Precedents of that sort will be just as harmful a 


year from today as they would have been a year 
ago. A precedent is not less a precedent simply 
because it is not geared to a State unemployment 
compensation system. 


Guides for Industrial Relations Staffs 


The demands upon the industrial relations staff 
will probably make necessary a number of changes 
of emphasis in its function and its organizational 
makeup. 


First, along with management in general, we - 
£ x 


have come a long way from the flying-by-the-seat- 
of-your-pants kind of operation. Most of us have 
long employed skilled technical assistance in the 
development and implementation of many phases 
of our industrial relations responsibilities. As the 
unions bring increasing technical proficiency in 
arguing and supporting their case both at the bar- 
gaining table and before the bar of public opinion, 
management must have the trained personnel and 
research facilities necessary to develop the man- 
agement position and to back it up with equal 
skill. The more civilized, the more rational labor 


relations becomes, the more weight will be given 
to advance planning and research in reaching 
internal decisions, and to skillful, reasoned pres- 
entation of the merits at the bargaining table. 

Second, with the multiplication of fringe bene- 
fits, industrial relations will face an increasingly 
complex job of administering the agreement. 

Third, management people must concern them- 
selves increasingly with questions as to how the 
union’s political activities may be counterbalanced. 

Fourth, industrial relations must be increasingly 
creative in finding ways to meet the human prob- 
lems and desires of employees in ways consistent 
with the company’s well-being. 

Fifth, in this age of swift technological progress, 
[industrial relations] has a greatly increased job of 
training, education, and recruitment. 

Finally, I would like to suggest an attitude 
which the industrial relations executive would be 
well advised to take with him into the decade 
ahead. There is, of course, no question that the 
American working people have benefited directly 
and vastly from industrial progress. Industry it- 
self has initiated many of those benefits. Few of 
us would say that we have now reached the end of 
the road of social progress. Industrial progress is 
still in its infancy. As it moves ahead, all of us 
will benefit. American workers can expect their 
living standards to keep on rising over the long 
pull. Who doubts that in 10, 20, or 30 years we 
will all have successively higher levels of income 
and more sécurity? 

The function of industrial relations in all this is 
far from a negative one of saying no, of dragging 
its heals, and “fighting the union.” Reason, not 
force, should be the principal factor in labor nego- 
tiations. We should enter negotiations with an 
idea as clear as possible of what we will and will 
not do. We should be as mvch concerned with 
where we will advance as with where we will hold 
the line. We should be creative in finding sound 
ways to advance the well-being of our employees 
and openminded in considering ideas and insights 
from whatever source they come. Because an 
idea is originated by a union, it does not necessarily 
foliow that it is a bad idea. Our position should 
be grounded in the conviction that we can best 
serve the ends of social progress by keeping our 
businesses sound, efficient, and profitable. 
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Factors in Industrial 
Relations Prospects 


JOHN E. GAGNON* 


NEVER BEFORE have there been so many factors 
(some new and some old) which might influence 
the climate of labor relations: The recent merger 
between the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) and the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL), guaranteed annual wage and supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefit plans, the increase in 
the [statutory] minimum wage, automation, in- 
creased activity in unionizing white-collar workers, 
and others. When we add to these the impact of 
a political year, there is a great deal to talk about 
in the field of labor relations. 


Merger of AFL and CIO 


Much has been made of the merger. A few 
months ago when it became a virtual certainty 
that the AFL and CIO would merge, a few 
businessmen made dire predictions about the 
results of this merger. Some could see it as a 
tremendous power bloc which would undermine 
American business, and a formidable political 
force which would eventually develop into a 
Labor Party. 

More recently a number of industrialists have 
been able to see some silver lining in those dark 
clouds. A few weeks ago, Herman W. Steinkraus, 
chairman of the board of Bridgeport Brass, spoke 
in an optimistic vein at a National Industrial 
Conference Board meeting in which he partici- 
pated with [AFL-CIO President George] Meany. 
He urged labor-management cooperation to sup- 
port continued high production and employment. 

If the word of many labor leaders is any 
criterion, there is good reason to be optimistic. 
Mr. Meany has gone on record as supporting free 
enterprise, a [fair] return on invested capital, and 
management’s right to manage. He acknowledges 
that unions cannot prosper by harming the profit 
system which produces the pay checks. O. A. 
Knight, president of Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, has said that management has nothing 


to fear from the size of the new union, that size is 
a guarantee against misuse and [that] it will work 
in the interests of society and civilization. Walter 
P. Reuther [former CIO president] has expressed 
himself in these words, “We are joining together 
so that together we may make a greater contribu- 
tion to the building of a finer America for all 
people.” 

One of the immediate effects of the merger will 
be greatly intensified activity in attempting to 
organize new workers. John W. Livingston, the 
new Director of Organization for the AFL-CIO, 
said recently that a staff of 300 people is analyzing 
the prospective organization field. Special em- 
phasis will be placed on the South. Farm workers 
and white-collar workers will receive more atten- 
tion than ever before. 

[An] estimated 2% to 3 million white-collar 
workers are presently organized, or less than 20 
percent of the white-collar work force. [Re- 
portedly,] the chief grievance among clerical 
workers is that the former gap in vacation policies, 
paid holidays, sick leave, and so on, between them 
and production workers has been completely 
closed through union activity [on behalf of 
production workers]. 

The reason for the lag [in salary increases] in 
many instances is the lack of a modern salary 
program. Executives will often argue vigorously 
that their secretaries and other white-collar 
workers have not fallen behind the parade. When 
confronted with the evidence they are usually 
surprised and want to correct the situation. Also, 
they will often ask why the personnel department 
did not let them know what was going on. 

Engineers, too, have become more vulnerable 
to unionization in recent years. Their grievances 
include professional status, more time off for 
professional meetings, leaves to take additional 
courses; but here too, salary is a very important 
element. 

Starting salaries this year for engineers with 
bachelor degrees, at $400 to $425 per month, are 
reasonably high. The trouble, however, develops 
later. They don’t progress fast enough to keep 
ahead of new recruits in succeeding years. As a 
result, turnover increases, which is more expensive 
than paying higher salaries. 


*Director of Personnel and Labor Relations, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 
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Management is obligated to solve this problem, 
not only to improve the lot of our engineers and 
scientists, but to stimulate greater interest by 
secondary school students in engineering and 
scientific careers. The need for greater stimula- 
tion is highlighted by our technological and 
scientific race with our Iron Curtain neighbors. 

Daniel Bell of Fortune Magazine has said that, 
in his opinion, predictions of success in organizing 
have been exaggerated and that the saturation 
point is not far off. Others fear that unions will 
come close to their predictions. Most people 
agree that the impact will be considerable and will 
be felt in all parts of the country. 


At the Bargaining Table 


The first important negotiations for 1956 are 
now beginning in the West Coast aircraft industry, 
where the Machinists are pressing for a 10-percent 
general [wage] increase and an improved pension 
plan, while the United Automobile Workers 
(formerly CIO), in addition to a substantial wage 
increase, is likely to seek some form of supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. Further negoti- 
ations are scheduled in the aircraft industry 
{fin March] with Douglas, Convair, and Lockheed, 
and negotiations with the UAW in particular may 
be rather difficult. 

Negotiations in the steel, rubber, and paper 
industries will bear watching. The steel negotia- 
tions in particular should be interesting this year. 
Many observers expect that supplemental un- 
employment benefits will be negotiated on the 
same order as with the can companies.' David J. 
McDonald [United Steelworkers’ president] has 
said that since a very prosperous year is expected, 
this is a good time to knock on the door of man- 
agement. Predictions are that he will be trying 
to get a better settlement than the United Auto- 
mobile Workers will get when their increases are 
due in June under long-term agreements. The 
union shop, already won by the UAW, is recog- 
nized as an important issue in steel negotiations. 

Business leaders are preparing for expansion in 
many industries. The [Administration] is follow- 
ing an economic policy of steady progress toward 
an economy of $500 billion by 1965. Even more 
optimistic are predictions of a gross national prod- 


1 See article on p. 417 of this issue. 


uct of $535 billion in 1965 and $675 billion in 
1975. It is little wonder that unions have their 
sights aimed high in 1956 and the years ahead. 

One of the soft spots in the labor picture is the 
plight of many small businessmen. The owner of 
the small plant who has been doing business in the 
same old way for 25 years with the same equip- 
ment and facilities and getting by, because he is 
paying relatively low wages, may encounter 
rough times. Unions are showing increasing im- 
patience with these plants and may insist on 
nearly as substantial wage increases as granted by 
larger companies. Perhaps some kind of relief 
will have to be found for many small businesses to 
help them through these rough times. Otherwise, 
prosperous times and stability, which long-term 
agreements such as those with General Electric 
and the auto manufacturers bring to the labor 
scene, should carry us through a year of relative 
labor peace. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


About this time last year, the most talked about 
subject in labor relations was the guaranteed 
annual wage. There were all sorts of predictions 
about the success or lack of it which Walter 
Reuther [of the UAW] might have in his negotia- 
tions with the Ford Motor Co. The final form 
of the so-called guaranteed wage or supplementary 
unemployment benefit [plan] was a surprise to 
many people. 

After the Ford agreement, over a hundred con- 
tracts were signed in a short period of time. Em- 
ployers became fearful that [the supplemental 
unemployment benefit] plan would encourage 
idleness and add to production costs [and] that 
work forces would be reduced and more overtime 
would be paid for as insurance against bearing the 
burden of layoff pay. 

Concern was also expressed by many employees, 
particularly those with a fair amount of seniority, 
about having money going into a pool which could 
benefit only those with less seniority. A new 
trend in supplementary unemployment benefit 
plans which did away with this concern was de- 
veloped by the Euclid Division of General Motors 
and the Eaton Manufacturing Co. This took the 
form of an individual income security plan, with a 
given amount per hour set aside in an individual 
account for each employee. 
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In September 1955, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. announced agreement on an individual income 
security plan which was patterned after those of 
Euclid and Eaton Manufacturing. Under this 
plan 5 cents per hour will be credited to the ac- 
count of each eligible employee until $600 is 
reached. As long as the total remains at $600, 
5 cents per hour will be credited to a vacation 
account in the employee’s name. This amount 
can be withdrawn at vacation time [i. e.,] paid in 
addition to regular vacation pay. Layoff benefits 
under the plan range from $15 to $30 per week, 
but not in excess of 10 percent of the balance. 
Benefits may be paid from 20 to 40 weeks, de- 
pending on service. The employee may draw 
upon the balance in time of illness, layoff, death, or 
separation from the company. 

The UAW has been critical of the individual 
income plan because it feels that the plan does not 
put pressure on employers to stabilize employ- 
ment. It is difficult to predict which plan will 
gain greater acceptance in the future. One thing 
is certain, however; supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit [plans] have been ignored in hundreds 
of agreements since June. Some unions have 


openly expressed a lack of interest. 


Automation 


Quite a stir [was made] about a year or two ago 
about the dangers of automation. A few labor 
leaders particularly were predicting mass layoffs 
in anticipation of a “new” machine era. In recent 
months, there has been less fear of automation; 
instead, an attitude of stepping up to this ‘‘antic- 
ipated”’ monster and “taking him on’’ in a business- 
like fashion has developed. 

At a subcommittee [hearing of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report] in 
October 1955, Mr. Reuther said that to ease the 
impact of automation, the workweek should be 
shortened to four 8-hour days. He disagreed with 
a Ford Motor Co. witness who said that automa- 
tion is ‘‘just an extension of the normal evolution- 
ary process.” He called it a “Second Industrial 
Revolution” and agreed with a business magazine 
forecast that production will be doubled with 10 
percent of the work force. 

Two company presidents in the electronics field 
have quite a different point of view. Robert C. 
Tait, president of Stromberg Carlson, pointed out 


that automation ‘‘may be a life saver at this time, 
because the population is increasing faster than 
the work force because of the low birth rate in the 
1930’s.” He predicted that the workweek will be 
35 or 36 hours by 1965. Don Mitchell, president 
of Sylvania, said that the workweek will not be 
cut below 40 hours unless automation is speeded 
up and workers produce more. 

It is interesting that many unions are taking 
automation in their stride. The Machinists, the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, and quite a 
few others discuss automation as a way to even 
greater prosperity. Office unions, too, feel that 
the new machine era can be dealt with effectively. 
Howard Coughlin, president of the AFL Office 
Employees, and John J. Pastin, Steelworkers’ 
[representative for office worker locals], at a 
[recent] National Industrial Conference Board 
meeting said that routine office jobs would be 
eliminated but that office jobs as a whole might 
even increase. Their chief concern seemed to be 
that abrupt changes might suddenly put sub- 
stantial numbers of people out of work. 


Responsibility of Management and Labor 


We all agree, I believe, that management’s 
overriding responsibility is to operate at a profit. 
A growing feeling has developed in the past few 
years [however] that management must also 
accept a number of other responsibilities within 
the framework of this primary obligation. 

There is the responsibility to the workingman 
and to the community where the business is 
located, which means recognizing that business is 
one of the most important factors in a community, 
providing, as it does, the money (actually the 
means) for keeping that community functioning. 

In the past few years, a new phenomenon has 
risen: business has developed a greater social con- 
science. It accepts the social and economic obli- 
gations of making exceptional efforts to keep its 
wheels turning. 

And labor is moving in the direction of responsi- 
bility. Labor violence and wild attacks are so 
exceptional today that, when they occur, they 
make headlines. Labor leaders today are much 
like their management counterparts. Their in- 
dividual psychological and practical goals are the 
same: success in their job and a good life for them- 
selves and their families 
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What are the responsibilities of thoughtful labor? 
Primarily, it is interested in getting for the workers 
the most that it can, always keeping in mind that 
management must be left enough room to carry 
on its operations. In a time of heavy sales and 
profits, such as the present, this means heavier 
demands. 

Within the scope of this overriding responsibil- 
ity, labor, like management, recognizes other 
obligations. It, too, has the obligation to keep 
the wheels of business turning, for a closed factory 
means that production is at a halt, that pur- 
chasing power is being pinched, that labor has 
failed in its job of bargaining. 

Labor also has its social responsibility. Because 
it holds the power of the strike in its hands, it also 
must accept greater responsibility for the well- 
being of the community. Nobody knows better 
than labor leaders the effect of a prolonged strike 
on a community. 

Basically, the goal of labor and management is 
the same—prosperity. Management, to a grow- 
ing extent, is beginning to understand the role that 
the well-paid worker plays in maintaining his 
prosperity. The high spending of the consumer 
in 1954 cushioned the recession. His record 
spending [in 1955] created the business upsurge. 

Labor is beginning to learn that it has a stake 
in profitable business operations. It no longer 
acts as though its prime purpose is to gouge as 
much as it can from management, but rather that 
it must work with management for a continuing 
increase in our standard of living. Keeping this 
in mind, it can be expected that in future years 
labor will take an active part in reducing the cost 
of manufacturing by avoiding wherever possible 
the waste of time and material. 

This is an election year, and business feels it has 
a stake in keeping the present administration in 
office. Strike-engendered emotionalism could 
swing votes away from the administration to tip 
the balance to the opposition. Also, despite our 
prosperity, competition is fierce. The strike- 
closed shop gets neither customers nor good will. 

Labor, too, doesn’t want to put itself in a 
position where it can be accused of irresponsibility. 
Major strikes that could start a downward eco- 
nomic spiral would make for the worst possible 
public relations for the newly merged AFL-CIO. 
Moreover, the [AFL-CIO] plans to concentrate 
on organization. For this it needs labor peace. 


Adjustment to the Layoff 
Plan in Continental Can 


W. A. LACKE* 


In [the] 90 plants [of Continental Can Co., Inc., 
there are] 149 separate bargaining units. Each of 
these is a part of one of the 26 national labor or- 
ganizations with which we deal, including the 
United Steelworkers of America, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, the United Mine Workers, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, the United 
Paperworkers of America, and many others. The 
Steelworkers represent, under a master agreement 
signed originally in 1949, about 60 percent of our 
organized workers. No other union represents 
more than 7 percent of our employees. 

As you would expect, the agreements reached 
with the Steelworkers each year have a significant 
impact on our negotiations with other unions. 
However, such settlements do not necessarily es- 
tablish the policy governing wage adjustments and 
fringe benefits throughout all of the various prod- 
uct divisions of the company. Our competitive 
position in each of the industries in which we par- 
ticipate is, of course, a very important considera- 
tion in the formulation of our wage and fringe 
benefit policies as they apply to each product 
division. 

The United Steelworkers of America was the 
first union to include in its demands a request for 
the guaranteed annual wage. In each negotia- 
tion since 1949 the union has included this request, 
but not until our negotiations in 1955 was this 
anything other than ‘for the records.” 

In early June of 1955, David J. McDonald, 
president of the Steelworkers, informed us that 
the Steelworkers intended to seek an annual wage 
guarantee from the two principal can companies 
when our contracts became open for negotiations 
on August 1. Mr. McDonald recognized that 
asking us for such a plan ahead of the steel com- 
panies was a departure from the past practice of 
letting the steel settlement, more or less, establish 
the pattern of bargaining among the metal fabri- 


*General Manager of Industrial Relations, Continental Can Co., Inc. 
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cators. But the contracts in steel were open only 
on the question of a general and uniform change 
in wage rates and Mr. McDonald had said he 
would respect the terms of the steel pacts. 


Analysis of Extent of Unemployment 


The outcome of our early discussions was an 
agreement to enter into rather exhaustive studies 
of the unemployment picture in our company 
over a representative historical period so that we 
might determine the extent to which unemploy- 
ment benefit payments under a plan similar to 
that negotiated in “autos” might be made within 
a limited cost to the company. 

Very briefly, our analysis involved the recording 
on a sampling basis of the amount of unemploy- 
ment that actually existed in 9 representative 
plants of the company during the 8-year period 
1947-54. Werecorded from our personnel records 
the number of weeks of unemployment occurring 
among employees with varying lengths of service. 
The study disclosed that in the selected plants— 
which were a good cross section of our operations— 
total weeks of unemployment [ranged] from about 
6,000 in 1947 to 28,000 in 1952, the year [when 
there was] considerable unrest in the steel in- 
dustry and shortages of tin plate adversely affected 
our operations substantially. 

However, among those employees having 3 
years’ service or more, total weeks of unemploy- 
ment [ranged] from only 1,600 in 1947 to 9,600 in 
1952. In other words, the vast majority of the 
layoffs occurred among people having less than 3 
years of service. Incidentally, about 36 percent 
of our hourly rated employees have less than 3 
years’ service. 

With this data and on the basis of certain 
assumptions, we were then able to estimate how 
much in the way of weekly unemployment benefits 
could be provided within a given “‘cents-per-hour”’ 
cost. We concluded that we could provide weekly 
benefits which, when added to State benefits, 
would give employees who are laid off and who 
have 3 years or more of service about 65 percent 
of their gross pay for periods up to 52 weeks. 


Significant Features of the Plan 


After several weeks of negotiations, a plan of 
supplemental unemployment benefits was agreed 


to on August 13, 1955, to become effective October 
1, 1955, with respect to company deposits into a 
fund and October 1, 1956, with respect to [the 
payment of] benefits. 

Our plan is substantially similar to the plans 
negotiated in the automotive industry. It is not 
a guaranteed annual wage but rather—as in 
“autos’”—a plan for supplementation of State 
unemployment benefits for a period as long as 
52 weeks. In “autos,” payments are made for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. 

The plan negotiated with the Steelworkers 
[described below] covers about 14,000 organized 
workers, principally in the Metal Container 
Division of the company. A similar plan has 
been extended to our unorganized hourly workers 
and has been offered to other unions with which 
we deal. Only the International Association of 
Machinists, the United Mine Workers, and the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union in about six separate locations have ac- 
cepted the plan to date. 

Our plan has certain very significant features, 
some of which are at variance with or not con- 
tained in the automotive industry plans and which 
perhaps afford our management certain oppor- 
tunities to minimize the impact of the plan through 
careful planning of operations. 


Eligibility. An employee must have 3 years of 
continuous service at the time of layoff. In 
addition, he must have worked not less than 4,500 
hours since his date of employment and have at 
least 3,000 hours of work during the 36 months 
immediately preceding layoff. The hours-of-work 
requirements effectively exclude most, if not all, 
seasonal employees. 

Under our plan no applicant for supplemental 
benefits is considered to be unemployed until his 
average straight-time hours of pay received per 
week during his benefit year is less than 40. This 
feature of our plan means simply this: If an em- 
ployee worked 10 weeks of 60 hours each since the 
beginning of his benefit year before he was laid 
off—a total of 600 hours—he would not be eligible 
for benefits until an additional period of 5 weeks 
of unemployment elapsed. At the end of this 
period, his average straight-time hours of pay, 
based on 10 weeks of work and 5 weeks of layoff, 
would drop below 40 and his payments would 
start the following week. 
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An employee makes himself ineligible for pay- 
ments if he refuses to accept an offer by the 
company of other available work within his plant 
or at another plant of the company within the 
same area. This is subject to certain seniority 
provisions of the labor agreement. 


Funding. Our plan has unique funding provisions 
which are substantially different from those con- 
tained in other [supplemental unemployment 
benefit] SUB plans. 

Our initial joint studies with the union disclosed 
that if our unemployment experience during the 
3-year period of our SUB agreement does not be- 
come substantially worse than our experience 
during the 8-year period studied, our cost of the 
agreed upon plan can be held within 3 cents per 
hour. And the union is fully aware that if our 
unemployment experience remains unchanged 
from our past experience, 3 cents per hour will be 
more than enough to pay for unemployment bene- 
fits with the result that there may be a substantial 
unused reserve in the trust fund. 

We are obligated to actually deposit into a 
general fund at prescribed intervals an amount 
equal to only 3 cents per hour worked. However, 
in view of the 5 cents per hour contribution pattern 
established in other plans, we found it impossible 
to completely ignore this figure in establishing the 
company’s maximum liability in the event of an 
unusual unemployment experience. 

We consequently agreed to assume a maximum 
total liability of 5 cents per hour, the additional 
2 cents to be considered as a contingent liability, 
which, incidentally, is not deposited into the 
general fund unless the 3-cent fund is exhausted. 
If not actually used for benefits, the contingent 
liability account will be considered liquidated at 
the end of the agreement. 

This funding arrangement constitutes in effect 
an ‘“‘experience-rating”’ factor and is very signifi- 
cant in planning our operations in the years ahead. 
Two cents per hour related to hours worked by 
hourly employees amounts to over $1 million a 
year in our company. This presents a real incen- 
tive to so plan our operations that it will not be 
necessary to dip into the contingent liability 
account. 

I believe that these few features of our plan are 
significant considerations in any analyses or fore- 
cast that we might make of the operational 


changes, if any, that are essential to minimize 
the impact of the plan. 


Employment Stabilization Program 


What are our plans to minimize the impact of 
the plan? We are still in the “studying” stage, 
but an indication of what might be done to level 
out the peaks and valleys in our employment pic- 
ture can be gained from action taken by one of 
our plants. This action was first considered 
several years ago, well before [the] SUB plan. 
This particular plant serves the canning industry 
over a rather wide geographical area. It annually 
produces about 350 million cans of the fruit and 
vegetable type. Because the canning industry in 
this area has a 5- to 6-month peak season, employ- 
ment at the plant has fluctuated widely. Opera- 
tors and personnel men fully appreciate the head- 
aches and inefficiencies that go with such a 
condition. 

The principal departments making up the plant 
are the press, assembly, and shipping. The func- 
tion of the press department is to produce the can 
ends, basically a punch press operation. The 
assembly department forms the body of the can, 
solders the side seam, and seams one end on the 
body. The shipping department packs the cans 
for warehousing or directly into boxcars for ship- 
ment to the customer. 

A great deal of advanced planning on the part 
of our sales, production planning, and operating 
people, and our personnel department went into 
the preparations for this program. We announced 
the plan very carefully to our employees and to 
the union, and made it clear that our objective 
was to stabilize employment through more ad- 
vanced planning of our production and greater use 
of warehouse facilities. It was made clear that 
such a program would require the transfer of 
employees between various departments contrary 
to the past practice of following departmental 
seniority. This could be effective only with the 
full support of the employees and the union 
representing them, the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

The entire program hinged on a plan of produc- 
tion based upon the all-important sales estimate. 
From the yearly production requirements, and 
with knowledge of storage availability, crew sizes 
were determined for each month and week of the 
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year, with the aim of stabilizing employment by 
balancing production to employment. This bal- 
ance was achieved by planning maximum press 
department activity during the winter, or off 
season, with a minimum of assembly department 
activity. As can requirements increased, assem- 
bly department activity was increased with a 
corresponding decrease in press operations. This 
has resulted in a more stable work force on a year- 
round basis and substantially reduced the wide 
variations in employment levels experienced under 
our former method of operation. 

Seniority problems resulting from interdepart- 
mental transfers of employees were worked out 
satisfactorily with the union. Special meetings 
were held by our foremen with their workers to 
explain the program and to answer questions which 
were sure to arise as the result of so substantial a 
change in our methods of operating. 

We called the program our “Level Employment” 
program to appeal to the employees’ sense of 
security. Recognizing that most workers resist 
or fear changes, we adopted sound personnel prac- 
tices in effecting transfers such as proper indoc- 
trination, proper selection, training on the new job 


where needed, making employees feel at home in 
their new surroundings, ete. 


Results of the Program 


From the standpoint of leveling employment, 
the program has been successful. In previous 
years, employment of hourly workers at the plant 
described above fluctuated from about 190 in the 
off season to about 370 in the peak season. In 
1955, the first full year of operations under this 
program, employment fluctuated from 215 to 286. 
Our 1955 sales volume was substantially the same 
as 1954. Our operating efficiencies, ss measured 
against budget control standards, [were] slightly 
improved. 

Benefits derived from this program are numer- 
ous and include: 


Decreased overtime cost. (In the past, extensive over- 
time was required during the peak season to meet customer 
demands.) 

More efficient use of labor and skills. 

A possible decrease in unemployment insurance costs. 

Reduction in the cost of training. 

Reduction in new employee costs. (Because of the 
seasonality of our operations, many employees laid off in 


the fall did not return in the spring. This meant replace- 
ment by new and inexperienced employees.) 

Increased profit. 

Improved employee morale. 

Less wear and tear on the personnel director. (Under 
the old method of operations, as many as 400 employees 
[were] hired or recalled from layoff each year to meet the 
extreme seasonal peaks.) 


Further Considerations 


One might conclude from this success story that 
we have found one area at least in which we can 
minimize the impact of our SUB plan. Perhaps 
this is true, but we are not jumping to the con- 
clusion too quickly. 

As indicated previously, under our funding 
arrangement we deposit 3 cents per hour into an 
irrevocable fund and assume an additional liability 
of 2 cents per hour payable in benefits only when 
needed. I also indicated that unless our unem- 
ployment picture worsens considerably, even the 
3-cent fund will be more than enough to pay for 
unemployment benefits; and the union is perfectly 
aware of the probable actual expenditure for bene- 
fits. 

We must naturally ask ourselves— 

Is it good business to invest in additional warehouse 
facilities to handle preseason manufactured goods? 

Is it good business to build up inventory of finished and 
partially finished goods based on a sales estimate which 
because of conditions beyond our control, such as drought, 
may not materialize? 

Is it good business to disturb, temporarily at least, long- 
standing and fairly efficient methods of manufacturing? 

Is it good business to do all these things if the end result 
is merely to make sterile a greater portion of the trust fund 
than will be the case if we do nothing to reduce the number 
of employees who are laid off? 


Bear in mind that under our plan only employ- 
ees with 3 years of continuous service are eligible 
for supplemental benefits; also, that most seasonal 
employees are effectively excluded by the hours- 
of-work requirements, even if they have more than 
3 years of continuous service. And the vast 
majority of our layoffs occur among employees 
having less than 3 years of service. Bear in mind 
that if we did nothing to change our past practice 
of operating, the amount of money we are com- 
mitted to deposit in an irrevocable fund should 
be enough to pay benefits to those who are laid off. 

On the other side of the ledger we must not 
forget that it is possible the future might not 
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follow the historical pattern insofar as unemploy- 
ment is concerned. It is possible, of course, that 
in a given year we would have to pay benefits out 
of the contingent liability account which would 
be a definite ‘out-of-pocket’ expense. 

We must also recognize that the union will seek 
improvements in the benefits of the SUB plan, 
just as they have with regard to pensions and in- 
surance, and particularly so in our case if any 
substantial portion of the funds are unexpended 
when the plan is next open for negotiations in 1958. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that our SUB 
plan will have an effect on the percentage of em- 
ployees having less than 3 years of service. Sea- 
sonal employees who are laid off in the fall lose no 
credit for continuous service during their layoff 
if they return upon recall the following spring. 
Many do not return upon recall because they have 
found other work and are satisfied to stay where 
they are. I am of the opinion that more will be 
inclined to return because of our SUB plan. This, 
of course, will result in a much higher percentage 
of our people having more than 3 years’ service 
and, consequently, eligible for SUB benefits. 

The officials of the Steelworkers said on numer- 
ous occasions during our negotiations of the plan 
that one of their basic objectives in seeking such 
a plan was to induce management to bring about 
greater stability of employment. Further, that 
they would be the happiest when no SUB benefits 
were paid out. We have a great deal of respect 
for the Steelworkers and their officers and we know 
they were sincere in making such statements. But 
funding arrangements such as ours or, in fact, 
any funding arrangement which will build up a 
fund adequate, or more than adequate, to pay for 
historically established unemployment could work 
against the stated objectives of the union. 

In all of the considerations and negotiations of 
our SUB plan, the spokesmen for the Steelworkers, 
as well as ourselves, were inclined toward con- 
servatism. We both wanted to be sure we did 
not end up with a “pie-in-the-sky” type of plan. 

[In] my opinion, we will find it sound business to 
do something about stabilizing employment to 
the extent possible while continuing to serve highly 
seasonal industries. I think such action would be 
desirable even if SUB was not a factor. The 
addition of the SUB factor makes it imperative 
that we take action to reduce the numbers of 
employees who are laid off due to lack of work. 


American Motors’ Approach 
to the Labor Contract 


EDWARD L. CUSHMAN* 


[Tue American Motors] Corp. considers collective 
bargaining a desirable system from the standpoint 
of [its] stockholders and of [its] employees. This 
system can work effectively, however, only if: 

1. Management sincerely believes in collective bargain- 
ing. 

2. Management has positive and realistic goals with 
respect to collective bargaining as well as other aspects 
of the business. 

3. Management is informed and articulate and exercises 
initiative in its efforts to achieve its goals. 

4. The union is informed and articulate, exercises initia- 
tive in its efforts to achieve its goals—and is democratic. 
Unless the union is responsive to the desires of its member- 
ship and has the membership’s confidence, collective bar- 
gaining will not work. 

5. Both organizations respect each other’s sincerity and 
live up to their respective responsibilities. 

6. Both organizations deal in principles, not expediency, 
with both concerned about solving mutual problems and 
meeting employee needs. 

7. Both organizations are strong. But if one is stronger 
than the other, the stronger [must] exercise appropriate 
self-restraint. 

8. Both organizations recognize that fundamental to 
the success of each is the success of both. 


Management and Union Goals 


The leadership of organized labor has done a 
magnificent job of interpreting the objectives of 
unionism to the American public. No more 
classic, clear-cut statement of objective has ever 
been made than that by [Samuel Gompers, who,] 
testifying in 1914 before the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, when asked the question— 
Just what is it that organized labor wants now 
and in the long run?—answered in one descriptive 
word—More. 

What is not as clearly understood is that the 
tradition of American management, the expecta- 
tion of American management, and the desire of 
American management is to be part of a process 
which ends up with “more” for employees, con- 


*Vice President, Industrial Relations, American Motors Corp. 
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sumers, stockholders, and all other contributors 
to economic society. Unwise indeed, as well as 
failing to meet the responsibilities of [its] steward- 
ship, would be the management that agreed to 
“more” for employees knowing that the resultant 
necessary price increases would mean fewer jobs 
or less stable employment. 

When Charles E. Wilson first proposed in 1948 
to legally bind General Motors to pay a specific 
wage increase in each succeeding year, he dramat- 
ically underlined the fact that management expects 
to be able to and plans to provide “more” con- 
tinuously. 

The judgment of organized labor and of corpo- 
rations as to how much “more’”’ should be decided 
upon in each successive round of negotiations, will 
continue to differ. The method of distributing 
the ‘“‘more”’ that is agreed upon may provide even 
more fertile ground for disagreement. 


Security Versus Wage Gains 


Although direct wage payments have increased 
markedly during and since World War II, 
through collective bargaining there has been insti- 


tuted an even more rapidly accelerating system 
of private social security. 

The quest for security is as old as mankind. 
Like many other human goals, security is indefin- 


able because its values are not absolute. If the 
price of security were loss of freedom, few would 
desire it. Fortunately, not every human choice 
involving security and freedom advances one at 
the expense of the other. 

Yet it is true that every decision by management 
and union to provide for more private social 
security is at the expense of a possible increase in 
direct wage payments, removing from the indi- 
vidual his freedom of choice as to how that increase 
might be spent. 

There has been considerable criticism of the 
supplemental unemployment benefit provisions of 
the recent automobile labor agreements. [How- 
ever, American Motors] believes that Ford and the 
UAW [United Automobile Workers] deserve com- 
mendation for having reconciled their differing 
views in a practical plan which should prove 
helpful not only to the workers adversely affected 
by unpredictable layoffs but to their employers. 


Despite our conviction that present private 
and governmental social security plans are de- 
sirable, the more rapid rate of growth of such 
plans relative to direct wages leads me to issue a 
[warning] to which all of us should pay attention. 
That warning is that management and union 
agreements with respect to such plans, if con- 
tinued at the same relative rate of growth, may 
at some point result in joint labor-management 
excessive paternalism, as repugnant to employees 
as was excessive paternalism when practiced 
solely by employers, however well intentioned. 


Opposition to Pattern Bargaining 


In my judgment, the great strength of our 
American society rests upon the dispersal of 
power to many different individuals and units 
throughout the country. This makes possible 
prompt decision making by individuals close to 
and intimately acquainted with problems. We 
stand opposed to concentrations of power in in- 
dustry, labor, government, or any other institu- 
tion, which prevent this flexibility, competition, 
and necessary cooperation in the total public 
interest. 

Our often stated opposition to pattern bargain- 
ing stems from this fundamental concept, as does 
our opposition to industrywide bargaining which 
is pattern bargaining in a more obvious form. 
We know that Henry Ford II has proposed that 
the automobile industry join together for the 
purpose of bargaining with the UAW. We can 
understand his motivation, which is to strengthen 
management’s bargaining power in this basic 
industry. 

Furthermore, we can understand and even agree 
that in some types of activity, industrywide bar- 
gaining on an area basis may be desirable and 
practical. However, in an industry such as auto- 
mobile manufacturing, decision making by a few 
men representing both industry and labor gives to 
these few men, however sincere and wise, a degree 
of power which cannot be exercised democratically 
and in the public interest. 

Collective bargaining is carried on at American 
Motors in line with these convictions. Long before 
any negotiations began in the automobile industry 
in 1955, we announced publicly that our objective 
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was not to follow the patterns set at Ford and 
General Motors regardless of what these patterns 
would be. We took this position because we 
already had “pattern plus” contracts providing 
for higher wages and benefits than our major 
competitors in the automobile industry. We did 
not believe it was desirable to continue, in effect, 
to subsidize General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
in this fashion. 

After our bargaining sessions began, we clarified 
our objective to the union over the bargaining 
table and subsequently in public statements. In 
fact, on July 28, 1955, the president of our com- 
pany wrote to [the president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers] and stated: 


Our basic objective in principle is the elimination or 
contractual inequalities between ourselves and our larger 
competitors. To make sure that we have done all we can 
to make our basic position perfectly clear, let me add this: 
American Motors is willing to agree to all that General 
Motors has agreed to. We are willing to equal General 
Motors’ wage rates, fringe benefits, and noneconomic con- 
tractual agreements but, under today’s competitive real- 
ities, we fail to see how our employees’ interests would be 
served by handicapping us in the competitive race with 
cost burdens in these areas in excess of those available 
from the world’s largest and the automobile industry’s 
most successful company. 


These statements made it clear that we were will- 
ing to agree on “more’’ in order to equal General 
Motors’ post-1955 position. 


Objective Study of Guaranteed Annual Wage 


The UAW had made it clear long before 1955 
that its priority objective would be the guaranteed 
annual wage. For this reason, we stated publicly 
in April that American Motors was prepared to 
give objective study to the union’s specific pro- 
posals for the guaranteed annual wage to deter- 
mine whether or not the program would contribute 
to increased employment stability at American 
Motors. 

We stated at that time that “American Motors 
shares with our employees and the UAW a deep- 
seated concern over unemployment. One of the 
most important measures of a company’s success 
is the degree to which we succeed in providing 
stable jobs to our employees. Until such time as 
we succeed in providing stable and continuous 
employment to our employees throughout their 


work experience with us and until their retirement, 
we will continue to be dissatisfied.” 

We had been studying the guaranteed annual 
wage ever since the UAW had announced its 
primary objective for 1955. The study was done 
primarily by our own staff. However, in view of 
the extremely complex nature of the guaranteed 
annual wage, we retained consultants in that 
field [who] made numerous and intensive studies 
of the probable impact on American Motors of 
the UAW’s proposal and of a number of possible 
variations of those proposals. 

In addition, in order to secure further expert 
advice and demonstrate tangibly the sincerity 
and objectivity of our position, we called upon the 
very same economists who were asked by the 
UAW to advise them on the probable impact of 
the guaranteed annual wage on the Nation, to 
advise us with respect to the guaranteed annual 
wage and American Motors. 

After the Ford settlement, most of our prepara- 
tory work with respect to guaranteed annual wage 
proved to be without specific value across the 
bargaining table. This was because we considered 
that the Ford—UAW agreement on supplemental 
unemployment benefits [SUB] was entirely accept- 
able as to method. Our preparatory work was 
helpful in securing postponement for 15% months 
of the responsibility for funding our [SUB] plan 
and until September 15, 1957, the possibility of 
any payments under that plan. 


Approach to Modification of SUB Pattern 


There is no off-the-record agreement among the 
automobile manufacturers as to what each intends 
to do in collective bargaining. Had Ford and the 
UAW agreed on a plan that American Motors 
would have considered unsound, our research 
would have been invaluable in attempting to 
persuade the union to a different conclusion. 

The American Motors Corp.-UAW agreement 
has no significant departures from the principles 
incorporated in the UAW agreements with Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Studebaker-Pack- 
ard except one, which has genuine and funda- 
mental importance. For the first time in the 
history of collective bargaining in the passenger 
car industry, some important modifications were 
made in the application of the pattern. 
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At the time of public announcement of the 
agreement, the UAW stated that the cost of the 
American Motors Corp. settlement during its 
first year would be 14 cents per hour in comparison 
with an industry pattern of 21 cents per hour. 
This difference was primarily the result of post- 
ponement of supplemental unemployment benefits, 
no provision for [correcting] wage inequities, and 
deferment of certain increased company contri- 
butions for insurance. Note that the supple- 
mental unemployment benefit postponement was 
proposed by the union. 

We approached the project of selling the union 
on our views in a way which might be likened to 
the approach taken by [a] sales organization in its 
effort to sell [its] biggest and most important 
customer. We did an exhaustive study, which 
might be likened to market research, of what this 
customer (the union) wanted out of 1955’s nego- 
tiations. To secure this information, we followed 
closely the negotiations and settlements not only 
in our own industry but in the areas in which we 
have plants and in other industries. We kept in 


close touch with statements of attitudes expressed 
by key officials of our local unions as well as the 


international union. 

We prepared careful analyses of union proposals 
with respect to wages, pensions, insurance, vaca- 
tions, and holiday pay, as well as guaranteed 
annual wage. We prepared suggested plans of 
our own with respect to these matters. 

We recognized that the decisions made in other 
situations would have to be given major consider- 
ation by us in deciding upon realistic goals. That 
was why, when the union proposed on April 13 
that we extend our agreements beyond the prob- 
able settlement dates of the Big Three, we 
promptly agreed to do so. 

As in any form of selling, timing is of the es- 
sence. An examination of the facts of economic 
life led us inevitably to the conclusion that our 
agreement would not be reached until after the 
Big Three settled and until we were up against a 
true strike deadline. It is not until that point 


that the union is really able to evaluate the man- 
agement’s position and, therefore, its own. Nor 
is it until that point that management is able to 
evaluate the union’s position and, consequently, 
its own. 

Some issues in collective bargaining are so very 
important to management or the union that either 
may take a strike rather than concede. One such 
issue in our case was the union’s demand that the 
management’s right to change standards, which 
in management’s opinion were improper or in 
error, be removed. Economic issues, however, 
are subject to evaluation on a comparative rather 
than an absolute basis. 


Formula for Labor Relations 


We believe that, as in any other type of selling, 
we were helped by the presentation of facts which 
had been so carefully prepared. We had no re- 
luctance about discussing the economic facts of 
American Motors during the 1955 negotiations 
nor will we have any reluctance to do so on any 
future occasion. 

We believe that the climate within which the 
negotiations occurred contributed importantly to 
the settlement [and] that that climate was 
achieved as a result of the day-to-day operating 
relationships between the company and the union 
which are based on the concepts discussed [earlier]. 
Also, the statements made to the union represent- 
atives across the bargaining table, and from time 
to time publicly, contributed to that climate. 

Our conviction is that management has a re- 
sponsibility to communicate to employees and the 
public its position on significant collective bar- 
gaining matters. We believe strongly in demo- 
cratic collective bargaining. As in any other 
democratic process, collective bargaining will not 
work unless all affected by the process are ade- 
quately and accurately informed. This commu- 
nication process must, however, not be designed 
to, or, in fact, undermine the role of the duly 
elected union representatives. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Changes in Teachers’ Salaries 
in City Public Schools, 1953-55 


URBAN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ average annual salaries 
increased from the 1953 to the 1955 school year.' 
The increase, however, was appreciably smaller in 
this period than during the preceding 2 years or 
in the other 2-year periods following World War II, 
except 1949-51. From 1953 to 1955, the increase 
averaged 7.9 percent, or $345; from 1951 to 1953, 
it was 13.6 percent, or $526 (tables 1 and 2).? 
The fact that average salaries increased less from 
1953 to 1955 than they did from 1951 to 1953 was 


TABLE 1.—IJncreases in average salaries of public-school 
teachers, by type of school, size of city, and region, 
1953-56 3 
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1 In computing average salaries and salary increases, all teachers in each 
system were classified according to the average salary in that system. 

Changes in average salaries exclude the effects of period-to-period changes in 
the proportions of teachers among city-size groups. 

2 Includes regular elementary-school teachers, kindergarten teachers, and 
teachers of atypical children. 

§ Includes junior and senior high-school teachers. 

4 The regions used in this study are: New England—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic— 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; Border States—Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia; Southeast—Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, SouthCarolina, Tennes- 
see; Great Lakes—Lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin; 
Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; Mountain— 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. 


due largely to two factors: smaller adjustments in 
salary scales in a number of school systems and a 
marked expansion in employment of new teachers. 
About 26,000 or over 10 percent more teachers 
were employed by the communities studied in 
1955 than in 1953. This expansion was much 
sharper than in the preceding 2-year period when 
employment rose by less than 14,000, or a little 
over 5 percent. Frequently, newly hired teachers 
are paid the minimum of their salary range, thus 
tending to reduce average salary levels. 


Salary Increases, 1953-55 


Variations in Amount of Increases. Average salary 
increases from 1953 to 1955 varied among city 
school systems from less than 2.5 to more than 
20 percent, although nearly three-fifths of the 
teachers were in cities where average pay rose by 
5 but less than 10 percent. (See table 3.) 
Slightly more than half of the teachers were in 
communities that advanced salaries at least 7.5 
percent on the average, in contrast to more than 
nine-tenths between 1951 and 1953. 

In dollar terms, advances of $300 but less than 
$400 were the most common, being put into effect 
in cities that employed a third of the teachers 
studied. A fifth were in school systems that had 


1 Salary data relate to elementary- and secondary-school classroom teachers, 
excluding supervisors and principals, and are representative of all cities of 
50,000 or more population. In computing average salaries and salary in- 
creases, all teachers in each system were classified according to the average 
salary in that system. 

The study covered all cities of 250,000 or more population and a sample of 
cities below 250,000. In 1953-55, the proportion of teachers in the various city- 
size groups was as follows: 41 percent in cities with populations of 500,000 or 
more; 15 percent in cities with 250,000 and under 500,000; 23 percent in cities 
with 100,000 and under 250,000; and 21 percent in those with 50,000 and under 
100,000. 

The school year is defined in terms of a September-June period; for con- 
venience, all references in this article relate to the year in which the school 
term ended, although the salary data are based on figures reported early in 
the school year. Basic salary and employment data were compiled as of 
September in alternating school years by the National Education Association 
and published in its Special Salary Tabulations. Indexes of change were 
compiled by the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 For discussion of trends in teachers’ salaries from 1925 to 1953, see Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1951 (p. 286}, February 1952 (p. 175), and February 
1955 (p. 195). For information on methods of constructing the indexes of 
salary trends presented in these articles, see City Public-School Teachers; 
Salary Trends, 1925-49, BLS Wage Movements Bulletin, Series 3, No. 50 
(pp. 2-5). 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of average salaries of public-school teachers in cities of 50,000 or more, by type of school, size of city, and 
region, biennially 1925-65 ' 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Includes regular elementary-school teachers, kindergarten teachers, and 
teachers of atypical children. 


increases of $400 but less than $500 and another 
fifth worked in cities where teachers’ average 
salaries rose $200 but less than $300. 


Differences by City Size. In each city-size group, 
the increases in average salaries were smaller than 
in the preceding 2 years. The comparatively 
modest increases in cities of 500,000 or more, 
particularly for secondary teachers, had the effect 
of holding down overall average change for all 
urban areas studied. 

In the largest city-size group, only a third of the 
instructors were employed by communities where 
the average salary increase amounted to 7.5 
percent or more from 1953 to 1955. By contrast, 
more than three-fifths of the teachers in each of 
the three other city-population groups worked in 
school systems that reported average increases 
of this size. In the largest communities, over two- 
fifths of the teaching staff was in school systems 
where the increase averaged $300 but under $400; 
in none of these did the average salary rise as 
much as $500. In each other community-size 
group, some schools advanced salaries by at least 
$500—this was true for 1 out of 5 teachers in 
centers of 100,000 but less than 250,000 population. 


Variations by Type of School. Salary changes 
among community-size groups were more uniform 
for elementary-school staffs than for secondary- 
school staffs. Increases for grammar-school teach- 
ers ranged from 8.4 percent in the smallest com- 


+ Includes juzior and senior high-school teachers. 
4 For composition of regions, see footnote 4, table 1. 


munities to 9.6 percent in cities of 100,000 but less 
than 500,000 population. Although grade-school 
teachers in the largest communities (500,000 and 
over) received the greatest dollar increases in pay, 
percentagewise their increases were slightly under 
the 9-percent average gain for all such teachers. 
Secondary-school teachers’ salary increases 
ranged from 3.9 percent in the largest cities to 
9.3 percent in those with 100,000 but less than 
250,000 population. Dollar advances for these 
teachers were also the smallest in the largest cities. 
The average increase in salaries of secondary- 
school instructors in the large cities was affected 
by the decline in the average pay for such teachers 
in New York City—a decline which had resulted 
from the addition of almost 2,000 junior high- 
school teachers, hired at lower rates than those 
paid teachers with longer experience.* However, 
the rise in average salaries for secondary-school 
teachers would have been proportionately lower 


3 The increase in the number of junior high-school teachers in New York 
City represented a rise of about 59 percent from 1953 to 1955, compared with 
7.5 percent in elementary schools and 2.4 percent in senior high schools. The 
New York Times (Jan. 30, 1954, and Mar. 16, 1954) reported that although 
the New York City school population as a whole declined in the 1954-55 
school year compared with the 1953-54 year, there was an increase of about 
18,000 junior high-school students caused by the wartime increase in the 
birthrate and the transfer of some 7th and 8th grade classes from elementary 
to junior high schools. Part of the rise in the number of junior high-school 
teachers was traceable to the classification of teachers of atypical classes in 
1955 according to the grade level to which they were assigned, whereas for- 
merly they had all been classified in the elementary group. It is not believed 
that the redistribution of these teachers had an appreciable effect on the 
indexes of salary trends, since in 1953 they represented only 5.1 percent of 
all New York City teachers and their salary levels were not markedly 
different. 
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Percentage Distribution of Public-School Teachers in 
Selected City-Size Groups,’ by Average Annual 
Salary, 1955 
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! See footnote 1, p, 425. 


in the biggest cities compared with the other com- 
munities even if information for New York City 
had been excluded. On the whole, cities in the two 
largest size groups expanded their high-school 
staffs relatively more than their elementary-school 
staffs, 


Regional Differences. Grammar- and high-school 
teachers in the Mountain States registered greater 
salary gains that those in any other geographic 
region. The next highest increases, percentage- 
wise, occurred in the Southwest, which also made 
the greatest relative gain in teacher employment. 
The smallest percentage salary increase for ele- 
mentary teachers was recorded in the Middle 
West. Because of the sharp rise in employment of 
new teachers in New York City (which employed 
about 30 percent of all teachers in the largest 
city-size group), the Middle Atlantic region 
showed the lowest average salary advance for 
secondary-school teachers. (Indexes of these 
salary changes are presented in table 2.) 


Salary Trends, 1925-55 


From 1925 to 1955, average annual salaries of 
urban public-school teachers increased 138 per- 
cent, with most of this rise occurring after World 
War II. From 1945 to 1955, salaries increased at 
an annual rate of 6 percent (for a total advance of 
81 percent), contrasted with a rate of 3 percent a 


TABLES3.—Percentage distribution of public-school teachers ' 
in citiesjof 50,000 or more, by average salary increase,’ 
1953-65 
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year between 1939 and 1945 and less than 1 per- 
cent annually in the years prior to 1939. 


Intercity Differentials. The range of average 
salaries for teachers in all city school systems was 
significantly narrower in 1955 than before the 
war. By 1955, the spread from the lowest to the 
highest average salary had been reduced to about 
100 percent, whereas in 1941 the comparable 
differential was about 200 percent. City averages 
in 1955 ranged from less than $3,000 to more than 
$6,000, with almost half of teachers being em- 
ployed in communities paying average salaries of 
at least $4,800. (See chart.) 


In 1955, more than four-fifths of the teachers in 
the biggest population centers were employed 
where salaries averaged at least $4,800. In com- 
munities of less than 100,000, salaries for a fourth 
of the teachers averaged $4,800 or more and for 
almost another fourth, $4,400 but less than $4,800, 


—Ruta W. Benny 


Division of Wages and Jndustrial Relations 


‘If the lower and upper tenths of the average salary distribution are 
excluded, the range in cities employing four-fifths of the teachers would be 
from $3,771 to $5,655 in 1955; in 1941, the corresponding range was $1,489 to 
$3,449. The differential was thus reduced from about 130 percent in 1941 
to about 50 percent in 1955. 





Union Wage Scales in the 
Printing Industry, July 1, 1955 


HowRLy SCALEs rose an average of 2.8 percent, or 
7.4 cents, between July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, 
for union printing-trades workers in cities with 
100,000 or more population, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics annual survey of union scales in the 
printing industry. Rates in book and job print 
shops advanced 7.6 cents, or 3 percent, and those 
in newspaper establishments 7.1 cents, or 2.4 
percent. 

The increase in the level of union hourly scales 
for printing-trades workers between July 1, 1954, 
and July 1, 1955, approximated the 2.9 percent 
gain in the previous year and advanced the 
Bureau’s index of union wage scales to 130.7 
(January 2, 1948—July 1, 1949=100). (See table 
1.) 

Labor-management contract revisions effective 
during the year provided upward scale adjust- 
ments for 92 percent of the workers included in 
the survey. The increases varied from 4 to 8 
cents an hour for two-fifths of the printing trades- 
men, and amounted to 10 cents or more for a 
fourth. 


As a result of these widespread adjustments, 
union hourly scales on July 1, 1955, averaged 
$2.73 for all trades studied, $2.58 in book and 
job (commercial) print shops, and $3.01 in news- 
paper establishments.? Scales for printing trades- 
men on the night shift in newspaper plants were, 
on the average, 7.2 percent higher than for those 
on the day shift—$3.12 as compared with $2.91. 


1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade unions 
and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may 
be paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1955, and covered approximately 125,000 printing-trades 
workers in 53 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Data were obtained 
primarily from loca] union officials by mail questionnaire; in some instances, 
Bureau representatives visited local union officials to obtain the desired 
information. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. BLS Bull. 1194 will contain more detailed information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales in the print- 
ing industry in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All cities with 500,000 
or more population were included, as were most cities in the population 
group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 group selected 
for study were distributed widely throughout the United States. The data 
for some of the cities included in the study in the two smaller size groups 
were weighted to compensate for cities which were not surveyed. In order 
to provide appropriate representation in the combination of data, each 
geographic region and population group were considered separately when 
city weights were assigned. 

2 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1955. Individual scales are weighted by 
the number of union members having each rate. These averages are no! 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in 
membership and in job classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and 
percent changes from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955, are based on comparable 
quotations for the various occupational classifications in both periods 
weighted by the membership reported for the current survey. The index 
series, designed for trend purposes, is similarly constructed. 
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TaBLe 1.—Indezes of union wage scales and weekly hours 
in the printing trades, 1907-55 


[Jan. 2, 1948-July 1, 1949=100) 
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1 Combined data for year 1907 not available. 


No consistent pattern of rate differentials existed 
among jobs important to both types of printing. 


Daywork scales for hand compositors averaged 7 
cents more on newspaper work than on commercial 
work. Photoengravers and stereotypers in book 
and job shops, however, averaged 17 and 20 cents, 
respectively, above the daywork rates for those 
occupations in newspaper establishments. 

On a regional basis, average scale advances 


varied by type of printing. In newspaper plants, 
the increases ranged from 4.9 cents in the South- 
east to 7.9 cents in the Middle Atlantic and Border 
States, and for book and job shops, from 5.8 
cents in the Southeast to 13.1 cents in the Moun- 
tain States. Overall, the increases represented 
gains of 1.8 to 2.7 percent in newspaper printing 
and 2.4 to 5.8 percent in book and job shops. 

Straight-time weekly work schedules for au 
workers studied averaged 37.1 hours on July 1, 
1955. Standard workweeks of 37% hours were 
most common; such schedules were specified in 
contracts applying to slightly over half of the 
union printing-trades workers. Workweeks of 
36% hours prevailed for a fourth of the workers, 
while those of 35 hours or less were in effect for a 
tenth. 


879062—56——8 


Scale Increases, 1954-55 


Many of the current labor-management con- 
tracts were negotiated for periods of 1 to 2 years; 
a few were for longer periods. The number of 
contracts of more than a year’s duration has 
increased somewhat in the past year. Frequently 
these contracts contained provisions for wage 
reopenings or indicated interim or deferred in- 
creases to become effective on specified dates. 
A few agreements contained cost-of-living esca- 
lator clauses linking scale changes to the move- 
ment of the BLS Consumer Price Index. 

Although contract provisions effective in the 
year ending July 1, 1955, resulted in increased scales 
for 92 percent of the printing-trades workers in both 
branches of the industry, the proportion of workers 
benefiting from rate changes varied among the indi- 
vidual trades. Two-thirdsormoreof the workers in 
each trade had their scale adjusted upward during 
the year. Increased rates were reported for at 
least 90 percent of the workers in all of the trades 
studied in newspaper establishments and for 8 
of the 12 trades in book and job shops. 

The rise in average hourly scales during the 12 
months varied from 7.7 to 9.1 cents for 9 of the 
trades in book and job shops, and from 4.4 to 5.7 
cents for 3 trades. In newspaper establishments, 
the average hourly rises ranged from 6.1 to 8.9 
cents among the trades studied. 

Percentagewise, the increase in rates ranged 
from 2.6 to 3.5 percent for all book and job 
trades except electrotypers and _ stereotypers. 
These trades advanced their average scales 1.5 
and 1.9 percent, respectively. The greater gains 
were registered by the lower paid crafts. In 
newspaper plants, average advances varied from 
2 percent for machine tenders (machinists) to 2.8 
percent for stereotypers and pressmen-in-charge. 

For more than half of the workers affected by 
such changes, increases ranged from 4 to 10 cents 
an hour in book and job shops, and from 4 to 8 
cents in newspaper plants. The advances repre- 
sented gains of 2 to 5 percent for approximately 
seven-tenths of the workers benefiting from scale 
revisions in book and job print shops, and of 2 
to 4 percent for a similar proportion in newspaper 
establishments, as shown in the tabulation on the 
following page. 
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Percent of affected workers in— 


Book and job New. 
Increases of— print pars sod 


Less than 4 cents 
4 but less than 6 cents 
6 but less than 8 cents 


Less than 2 percent 

2 but less than 3 percent 
3 but less than 4 percent 
4 but less than 5 percent 
5 percent or more 


Rate Variations by Type of Work 


Book and job shops produce many different 
items in varying quantities; newspaper plants, 
on the other hand, are geared to regular produc- 
tion of a single, recurring item. Thus, the com- 
position of the work force in each type of printing 
establishment differs materially. A substantial 
proportion of the work force in commercial shops 
is comprised of bindery women, mailers, and press 
assistants and feeders who typically perform 
routine and less skilled tasks; in newspaper print- 
ing, however, journeymen are employed in greater 
proportions. These different work-force require- 
ments are reflected in the average rates, which 
take into account the number of printing-trades 
workers at the various rates of pay in each type of 
establishment. 

Hourly scales of union printing-trades workers 
on July 1, 1955, averaged $3.01 in newspaper 
plants and $2.58 in commercial shops. On news- 
papers, day shift workers averaged $2.91 an hour, 
and night shift workers, $3.12. (See table 2.) 
Daywork scales on newspapers were, on the aver- 
age, 12% percent above those in commercial shops; 
but nightwork scales on newspapers were 7.2 
percent above those for daywork on newspapers. 
Night shift workers in book and job shops were 
excluded from the survey because the number of 
workers normally employed on this shift is rela- 
tively small. 

Negotiated rates in effect on July 1, 1955, in 
book and job shops varied from $1 for bindery 
women in Jacksonville, Fla., to $3.83 for photo- 
engravers in New York City and machine operators 
setting Czechoslovak text in Chicago. Hourly 
rates of $2.50 to $3 were provided in labor-man- 
agement contracts applicable to 40 percent of the 


TABLE 2.—Average union hourly wage rates in the printing 
industry, July 1, 1955, and increases in rates, July 1, 1954, 
to July 1, 1956. 
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1 Average rates are based on all rates in effect on July 1, 1955; individual 
rates are weighted by the number of union members reported at each rate. 

2 Based on comparable quotations for 1954 and 1955 weighted by the num- 
ber of union members reported at each quotation in 1955. 


printing tradesmen in commercial shops. Wage 
rates of $3 or more were reported in effect for 27 
percent, and $2 to $2.50 for 12 percent. Nearly 
three-fifths of the bindery women had negotiated 
scales varying from $1.40 to $1.60 an hour, and 
almost a fourth had rates of $1.60 to $1.814—the 
highest rate reported for this group of workers. 
Scales of less than $1.80 were also indicated for 1 
of every 3 mailers and for about 1 of every 14 press 
assistants and feeders. All photoengravers had 
hourly rates of at least $2.60 an hour; 1 of every 3 
had rates of $3.60 or more. 

Individual scales in newspaper establishments 
ranged from $1.87 for mailers on the day shift in 
New Orleans to $4.19 for night shift compositors 
on Hebrew-American newspapers in New York 
City. Negotiated scales of $2.50 to $3 an hour 
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were specified for 60 percent of the day shift 
workers and 33 percent of the night shift workers; 
contracts stipulating rates of $3 or more were 
applicable to 36 percent of workers on daywork 
and to 66 percent of those on nightwork. Hourly 
rates of $3.50 or more were reported for some 
workers in all crafts but one; nearly a fourth of 
the photoengravers and pressmen-in-charge had 
such scales. Contracts providing scales of less 
than $2.50 an hour prevailed for about 17 percent 
of the mailers. 

On July 1, 1955, photoengravers had the highest 
average scale in both branches of the industry— 
$3.35 in book and job shops, and $3.32 in news- 
paper plants. Bindery women in commercial 
shops and mailers on newspapers had the lowest, 
$1.50 and $2.71, respectively. Whereas all other 
printing trades in newspaper establishments had 
scales averaging in excess of $3 an hour, electro- 
typers and stereotypers were the only other trades 
in book and job shops to have such scales. Among 
the important jobs common to both types of 
printing, no consistent pattern of rate differentials 
was discernible. Daywork scales for hand com- 
positors averaged higher in newspaper printing 
than in commercial printing, $2.95 compared with 
$2.88 an hour. The photoengravers’ scale in book 
and job shops, however, averaged 17 cents higher 
than the daywork scale in newspaper plants. 

Nightwork scales on newspapers were, on the 
average, 7.2 percent above daywork scales. 
Among trades, the differential amounted to 4.7 
percent for machine tenders, 5.7 percent for hand 
compositors and machine operators, and from 8.8 
to 10.6 percent for the other trades. 


City and Regional Variations 


Increased scales became effective between July 
1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, for some printing-trades 
workers in each of the 53 cities surveyed. The 
average hourly increase varied from 4 to 8 cents 


* The city and regional averages presented in this report are designed to 
show current levels of rates. They do not measure differences in union 
scales among areas. Scales for individual crafts differ from one city to 
another. The city and regional averages, however, are influenced not only 
by differences in rates among cities and regions but also by differences in 
the proportion of organized workers in the various crafts. Thus, a particular 
craft or classification may not be organized in some areas or may be organ- 
ized less intensively in some areas than in others; and, also, certain types of 
work are found in some areas but not in others, or to a greater extent in some 
areas than in others. These differences are reflected in the weighting of 
individual rates by the number of workers employed. Thus, even if all 
individual craft rates in two areas are identical, the averages for al] crafts 
combined for the areas may differ. 


in book and job printing in a majority of the 
cities, and from 4 to 10 cents in newspaper printing 
in 2 of every 3 cities.* Scales advanced by an 
average of 10 cents or more for book and job shops 
in 1 of every 4 cities, and for newspaper shops, in 1 
of every 8 cities. 

When the cities included in the survey were 
grouped according to population size, the average 
union hourly rate for book and job printing in the 
group of cities with 1,000,000 or more population 
was $2.75, and in those with 100,000 to 250,000 
population, $2.37. In newspaper printing, the 
comparable averages were $3.18 and $2.82. For 
both types of printing, average scales for the group 
of cities with 250,000 to 500,000 population were 17 
cents higher than those for the cities in the 
100,000 to 250,000 population group. Scale levels 
among the cities in the different size groups 
overlapped. For example, the average scale for 
Seattle in the 250,000 to 500,000 group was higher 
than the average for each of the cities in the next 
larger size group, and all but one of those in the 
1,000,000 or more group in both newspaper and 
commercial printing. 

Regionally, union hourly scales for all printing- 
trades workers combined averaged highest ($2.85) 
on the Pacific Coast and lowest ($2.57) in the 
Border States (table 3). Average scales in book 
and job shops ranged from $2.32 in the Border 
States to $2.75 in the Pacific region, and in news- 
paper establishments from $2.73 in the Southeast 
to $3.09 in the Middle Atlantic States. 


TABLE 3.—Average union hourly wage rates in the printing 
trades, by region,' July 1,1955 
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1 The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Souéhwest—Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mouwntain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 
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Standard Workweek 


Straight-time weekly work schedules showed 
little change between July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955. 
The changes that did occur had no effect on the 
average workweek which has remained at 37.1 
hours for the past 5 years. Standard workweeks 
for day shift workers averaged 37.2 hours in both 
commercial and newspaper establishments; news- 
paper workers on the night shift had an average 
schedule of 36.3 hours. 

The predominant straight-time workweek con- 
sisted of 37% hours; this schedule was negotiated 
for virtually half of the printing-trades workers 
in book and job shops and for nearly three-fifths 
of those in newspaper plants. Workweeks of 36% 
hours were specified in labor-management con- 
tracts applicable to 29 percent of the commercial 
shop workers and 21 percent of the newspaper 
workers. Standard weekly schedules of 35 hours 
or less were in effect for 17 percent of the news- 
paper printing-trades workers and 5 percent of 
the commercial workers. Workweeks of more 
than 37% hours affected 11 percent of the workers 
in book and job shops and 2 percent of those in 
newspaper plants. 

Labor-management contracts for newspaper work 
usually specify shorter work schedules for night- 
work than for daywork. Schedules of 36% hours 
prevailed for 25 and 16 percent, respectively, of 
the workers on night and day shifts; workweeks 
of less than 36% hours were applicable to 29 per- 
cent of the night shift workers as compared with 
7 percent of those on the day shift. 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


Negotiated health, insurance, and pension pro- 
grams in the printing industry have increased in 


recent years, although at a less rapid rate than in 
some other industries. The rate of development 
has undoubtedly been influenced by programs 
operated for many years by a number of printing- 
trades unions which provide members with one 
or more types of benefits, such as death, old-age, 
sickness, and disability. 

Between July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, the 
proportion of workers covered by each type of 
plan increased slightly. As in the earlier study, 
a substantially greater proportion of organized 
printing-trades workers were included in nego- 
tiated health and insurance programs than in 
pension programs. On July 1, 1955, labor-man- 
agement contracts providing for health and insur- 
ance plans affected nearly two-thirds of the print- 
ing tradesmen; pension plan provisions were appli- 
cable to a fifth of the workers. 

Health and insurance programs were slightly 
more prevalent for printing-trades workers in 
book and job shops than in newspaper plants— 
69 percent as compared with 62 percent. Pension 
plan provisions were in effect for 13 percent of 
the commercial shop workers and for 32 percent 
of those on newspapers. 

Employer-financed plans prevailed for 90 per- 
cent of the workers covered by health and insur- 
ance provisions and for 80 percent of those included 
under pension programs. 


—Joun F. Laciskry 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


4 The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs 
in the printing industry was first studied in July 1954. Information for 
these plans was restricted to those financed entirely by the employer or 
jointly by the workers and employers. Plans financed by workers through 
union dues or assessments were excluded from the study. No attempt was 
made to secure information on the kind and extent of benefits provided or 
on the cost of the plans. 
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Union Wage Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1955 


Hourty WAGE scaLes of organized local-transit 
operating employees in cities of 100,000 or more 
population advanced 2.9 percent or about 5 cents 
an hour in the 12 months ending July 1, 1955, 
according to the 35th annual study of union scales 
in the local-transit industry ' by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
increase advanced the average union scale to 
$1.90 on July 1, 1955.? 

Nearly three-fourths of the transit workers 
included in the study had their wage scales ad- 
justed upward during the year. The most pre- 
dominant increase, 5 cents, was applicable to a 
fifth of the workers. Approximately the same 
proportion of workers had scale advances of 
10 cents or more an hour. 

Straight-time weekly schedules were reported 
for over 90 percent of the operating employees 
surveyed. They varied from 40 to more than 
48 hours and averaged 41.4 hours per week on 
July 1, 1955. For most operators, the standard 
workweek was 40 hours; only about 1 in 10 
worked a 48-hour schedule. 


Scale Increases, 1954—55 


The 2.9-percent increase in average union hourly 
scales for local-transit operators between July 1, 
1954, and July 1, 1955, was smaller than the 
5-percent gain in the preceding 12 months. It 
advanced the Bureau’s index of union scales of 
local-transit operating employees to 140.4 (1947- 
49=100). (See table 1.) 

The advance during the year reflected upward 
adjustments of 3 percent for 1-man car and bus 
operators, 4.9 percent for motormen and con- 
ductors on 2-man cars, and 1.6 percent for elevated 
and subway operators. 

In terms of cents per hour, union scales for all 
local-transit operators rose, on the average, 5.4 
centsan hour. Operators of l-man cars, who repre- 
sented 88 percent of all workers studied, advanced 
their average hourly scale 5% cents. Motormen 
and conductors on 2-man surface cars and oper- 
ators of elevated and subway cars had gains of 9 
and 3 cents, respectively. Higher scales were 


TaBLE 1.—Index of union hourly wage rates of local-transit 
operating employees, 1929-55 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 Not available. 


reported for all operators on 2-man cars, for three- 
fourths of those on 1-man cars and buses, and for 
almost half of the operating employees on elevated 
and subway equipment. The range of hourly 
increases for these operators, respectively, was 
from 3 to 14% cents, up to 16 cents, and from 5 
to 10 cents. 

On a percentage basis, the increases typically 
represented gains of 2 to 5 percent for l-man 
car and bus operators, of 3 to 5 percent for ele- 
vated and subway operators, and of 3 to 6 percent 
for motormen and conductors on 2-man cars. 


' Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between unions and 
employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report is based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1955, and covered approximately 84,000 local-transit operating 
employees in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Trackmen and 
maintenance workers were not included. Operating employees of municipally 
owned transit systems were included, if unions acted as the bargaining agents. 
Data were obtained primarily from local union officials by mail questionnaire; 
in some instances, Bureau representatives visited local union officials to 
obtain the desired information. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in thesurvey. A forthcoming bulletin will contain more detailed information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local-transit 
operating employees in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All cities with 
500,000 or more population were included, as were most cities in the popula- 
tion group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 group 
selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United States. 
The data for some of the cities included in the study were weighted in order 
to compensate for cities which were not surveyed. In order to provide appro- 
priate representation in the combination of data, each geographic region and 
population group was considered separately when city weights were assigned. 

4 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1955. Individual scales are weighted by 
the number of union members having each rate. These averages are not 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in mem- 
bership and in the classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and percent 
changes from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955, are based on comparable quotations 
for the various classifications in both periods, weighted by the membership 
reported for the current (1955) survey. The index series, designed for trend 
purposes, is similarly constructed. 

Data from the 1954 survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for 
May 1955 (p. 552). 
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Wage Scale Variations 


In most union contracts covering local-transit 
operating employees, hourly pay scales were 
generally on a graduated basis according to 
length of service. An entrance or starting rate, 
one or more intermediate rates, and a maximum 
or top rate*® were usually provided. In about 
four-fifths of the cities covered in the Bureau’s 
annual survey, the entrance rate applied to the 
first 3 or 6 months of employment. The maxi- 
mum or top rate was usually reached after 1 
year’s service. Length of service was not a de- 
termining factor in a few cities as only a single 
rate was specified in the agreement. 

Entrance or starting rates for 1-man car and 
bus operators varied from $1.20 an hour in Char- 
lotte, N. C., to $2 in Chicago. Maximum scales 
for these operators varied from $1.40 in Charlotte 
to $2.19 for multiunit car operators in Boston. 
A top rate of $2 or more an hour was reported for 
some or all operators in 9 other cities. 

Union scales for 1-man car and bus operators 
in the cities studied averaged $1.90 an hour on 
July 1, 1955; slightly higher average scales pre- 
vailed for motormen and conductors of 2-man 
cars ($1.94) and for operators of elevated and 
subway equipment ($1.92). 

Labor-management agreements stipulating 
‘scales of $1.90 to $2 were applicable to 34 percent 
of the 1-man car and bus operators; rates of $2 to 
$2.05 affected 21 percent. The proportion of 
workers having scales of $2.05 or more was approx- 
imately the same as that for those with hourly 
scales of less than $1.75 an hour—11 percent as 
compared with 12 percent. Slightly over half of 
the motormen and conductors on 2-man cars and 
buses had scales of $2 or more an hour, and about 
40 percent had rates varying between $1.80 and 
$1.85. Rates in excess of $2 were in effect for 
25 percent of the elevated and subway operators, 
and ranged from $1.80 to $2 for 63 percent. 


City and Regional Rate Differentials 


The city and regional averages presented in this 
report are designed to show current levels of rates. 
The averages are influenced not only by differences 
in rates among cities and regions, but also by 
variations in the proportion of organized workers 
at each of the graduated scales within cities. 


TABLE 2.— Average union hourly wage rates of local-transit 
operating employees, by region,' July 1, 1955 





Average rate per hour— 





Region ! Copies Motormen 
All of l-man and con- 
workers carsand | ductors of 


buses 











Southeast 
Great Lakes 
Middle West 
Southwest 








S2xessees|s 





| 





1 The regions in this study include: New England—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle 
Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lIowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Lou- 


isiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, 


Oregon, and Washington. 


These differences are reflected in the weighting of 
individual rates by the number of workers em- 
ployed. Therefore, even though all rates in two 
areas are identical, the average for each area may 
differ. 

On a city basis, the level of rates varied from 
$1.38 in Charlotte, N. C., to $2.06 in Boston and 
Chicago. Average scales in Seattle and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul also exceeded the $2 level which 
prevailed in Buffalo, Milwaukee, Newark, and 
Pittsburgh. Levels of $1.90 to $2 prevailed in 13 
cities; those of $1.75 to $1.90 in 13 others; and 
those of $1.60 to $1.75 in 10 cities. 

Scale advances during the year were reported for 
some transit workers in 44 of the 52 cities studied. 
Although negotiated increases in individual cities 
ranged up to 16 cents an hour, raises of 5 or 6 cents 
were typical. 

Average hourly scales for local-transit workers 
varied by city size when the individual cities were 
grouped according to population. The average 
rate ($1.97) for the group of cities with a million or 
more population was 2 cents higher than for the 
next larger group (500,000 to 1,000,000) and 27 
cents higher than for the group of cities with 
100,000 to 250,000 population, the smallest size 
studied. 


3 The so-called top rate actually becomes the employee's basic scale after 


a specified period of employment with the company. It is not a maximum 
rate in the sense that the company may not pay more. 
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Within each population group, average rates 
differed widely among the individual cities. The 
spread between the highest and lowest city aver- 
ages was narrowest (14 cents) for the largest 
size group of cities, and widest (50 cents) for the 
smallest size group. Scale levels overlapped 
among cities in the various population groups. 
For example, 7 cities in the 500,000 to 1,000,000 
group and 2 in the next smaller size group had 
higher rate levels than 4 of the 5 cities with a 
million or more population. 

On a regional basis, union hourly scales of all 
transit workers averaged highest in the Great 
Lakes region ($1.99) and lowest in the Southeast 
($1.59). The average for the Pacific Coast 
($1.95) exceeded that for the New England and 
Middle Atlantic regions by 2 cents and the national 
level by 5 cents (table 2). 


Standard Workweek 


The number of scheduled hours per week at 
straight-time rates were reported for 92 percent 
of the local-transit workers included in the study. 
Such weekly schedules had been established in 45 
of the covered cities. In these cities, straight- 
time weekly hours averaged 41.4 on July 1, 1955. 

Typically, the standard workweek continued to 
be 40 hours as in the previous year. This schedule, 
which was in effect in about three-fifths of the 
cities reporting weekly hours, was applicable to all 
of the elevated and subway operators and to 
approximately 70 percent of those operating 1- or 
2-man equipment. Workweeks of 48 hours were 


reported for 11 percent of the operators of 1-man 
cars and buses and for 29 percent of the motormen 
and conductors on 2-man cars. 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


The local-transit industry was among the first 
to include insurance and pension program provi- 
sions in labor-management contracts.‘ In recent 
years, the development of such plans in this in- 
dustry has been widespread, and the coverage has 
expanded appreciably since World War II. Be- 
tween July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, the proportion 
of workers covered by health and insurance plans 
increased slightly; pension plan coverage was 
practically the same on both dates. 

On July 1, 1955, health and insurance provisions 
were incorporated in labor-management contracts 
covering seven-eighths of the organized local- 
transit employees studied; pension plan provisions 
were applicable to slightly over nine-tenths of the 
workers. Contributory plans—those jointly fi- 
nanced by workers and their employers—pre- 
vailed for 8 of every 10 workers provided health 
and insurance protection and for 6 of every 10 
covered by pension programs. 


—ANNETTE Y. SHERIER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


4 Information for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely by 
the employer and to those on an employee-employer contributory basis. 
Plans financed by workers through union dues or assessments were excluded 
from the study. No attempt was made to secure information on the kind 
and extent of benefits provided or on the cost of plans providing such benefits. 





Wage Chronology No. 18: 
Bethlehem Atlantic Shipyards‘ 


Supplement No. 2—1954—55 


EXTENDED NEGOTIATIONS for a new agreement 
between the Bethlehem Steel Co. (Shipbuilding 
Division) and the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America culminated in 
a settlement on September 18, 1954. Formal 
negotiations began June 3. When agreement was 
not reached by June 23, the expiration date of the 


existing contract, the union agreed not to strike 
prior to July 23 and work continued on a day-to- 
day basis thereafter. 

The contract provided for a 3-cent-an-hour 
general wage increase effective September 20, 
1954. The parties also agreed to an additional 
2-cent wage increase and liberalization of pension 
and insurance plans effective November 1, 1954. 
The agreement was made effective from September 
20, 1954, through July 31, 1956, with provision for 
a reopening on general and uniform wage-rate 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1951 (p. 287), and September 
1953 (p. 963). 
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changes in June 1955. The insurance agreement 
runs to October 31, 1956, and the pension agree- 
ment to October 31, 1957. 

Under the wage reopening provision, agreement 
was reached on July 23, 1955, for an hourly in- 


crease ranging from 11.5 to 19 cents; the rate for 
standard first-class mechanics was increased by 
15 cents. 

The following tables report changes negotiated 
in 1954 and 1955. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 








Sept. 20, 1954 (by agreement of same | 
date). 
Nov. 1, 1954 (by agreement of Sept. 
20, 1954). 
July 23, 1955 (by agreement of same 
date). 


11.5 to 19 cents an hour increase _ 


3 cents an hour increase 


2 cents an hour increase 


15-cent increase for first-class mechanics, 
applicable to a majority of the covered 
employees. Specialists’ rates were in- 
creased by amounts up to 19 cents an 
hour. 





B—Basic Wage Rates by Grade and Class at Bethlehem East Coast Shipyards in Boston, New York, 
and Baltimore, 1953-55 ' 





Classification 2 


Effective date 





June 24, 
1953 


Sept. 20, 
1954 


Nov. 1, 
1954 





Standard mechanics: * 


Handymen: 
i AED aS pO PO a 
Thereafter 
Helpers: 
First 60 days 
Thereafter 
Laborers: 
First 30 days 
Thereafter 


. 555 | 
. 61 





1 Employees paid on a group incentive or piecework basis, under existing 
plans, generally earn more than the basic hourly rate. The basic hourly 
rate, however, serves as a guaranteed minimum to these workers. 

2 Generally, the occupational structure at these shipyards is composed of 
5 major grades, 4 of which are presented here. (Specialists are not covered 
in this table; the various individuals or occupations rated as specialists are 
paid rates higher than those of standard mechanics.) Within the standard 
mechanic grade are three classes which, in effect, are differentiated by degree 
of skill. In the other grades, the lowest class generally is a starting rate from 
which satisfactory employees progress after a specified period of time. 
Slightly less than the skilled rate is paid for occupations that, at their highest 
level, require less skill than mechanics but more than handymen. Laborers 


are paid premium rates while engaged in scaling or wire brushing, as are al) 
employees working on ground blown glass or other hazardous types of in- 
sulation, sand blasting, etc. 

’ The occupations included in the standard mechanic grade vary among 
the eight yards. The following occupations are classed as mechanics’ trades 
wherever they are found at any of the yards: Anglesmiths (light fire), auto 
mechanics (except at Quincy Yard), blacksmiths, boilermakers, burners, 
carpenters, caulkers (wood), chippers and caulkers, compressor men, dock- 
hands, drillers, electricians, joiners, launch operators, layout men, locomo- 
tive engineers, machinists, markers (welding), masons, outside machinists, 
painters, pipe coverers, pipefitters, pressmen and rollmen, riggers, riveters, 
sheet-metal workers, shipfitters, tool repairmen, and welders. 
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C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Death and Sickness Benefits 





Sept. 1, 1951 (by agreement 
of 1951).! 


Nov. 1, 1954 (by agreement 
dated Sept. 20, 1954). 








Life insurance.—Revised schedule of group term in- 
surance based on higher wage scales—minimum insur- 
ance changed from $1,750 to $2,000; maximum remained 
$4,500. 


| Sickness benefits —Changed to $26 for 26 weeks for all 


employees. 


| Surgical benefits—Added: Blue Shield surgical benefits 


for employees and dependents, with a maximum benefit 
of $200. 


| Minimum employee contribution changed from $2.70 to 


$2.90 for single employees and from $3.95 to $4.15 for 
married employees. 
the same. 


Life insurance.—Revised schedule of group term insur- 
ance based on higher wage scales had effect of increasing 
each employee’s life insurance at least $1,000. Mini- 
mum insurance increased from $2,000 to $3,000; max- 
imum from $4,500 to $5,500. 

Sickness benefits —Increased by $14 a week, to $40. 


Added: Benefits to apply to occupational disability. | 
Employees to receive difference between workmen’s | 
compensation payments and the $40 weekly accident | 


and sickness benefit. 


Hospitalization.—Blue Cross plan maximum increased by | 
50 days, to 120. Allowance for private room and board | 


increased by $4 a day, to $10. 


| Surgical benefits.—Increased for a number of surgical pre- | 


cedures; $200 maximum retained. 
Employee contributions increased to $6.25 te $7.75 


monthly for single employees and $7.50 to $9 for mar- | 


ried employees. 


Company contributions increased to 44% cents a man- 


hour, plus administrative costs. 


All other contributions remained 





If point was reached where 
current contributions were 
insufficient to pay for the 
additional benefits, surgical 
benefits were to be con- 
tinued for dependents of em- 
ployees only if they elected 
to pay an additional sum. 

In case of layoff, life insurance 
continued for 6 months (in- 
stead of 3 months) if em- 
ployee paid monthly pre- 
mium of 60 cents per $1,000. 





Pension Plan 





Nov. 1, 1954 (by agreement | 


of Sept. 20, 1954). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
379062—56——_4 


Minimum monthly pension at age 65 increased to com- 


pany payment of $55 plus primary social security 
benefits (a total of at least $1407) after 30 years’ 
service in place of a total of $100, including primary 


social security benefits, after 25 years’ service; for each | 
year’s service less than 30, new minimum company | 
pension reduced by $2 a month to $25 for 15 years’ | 
service (or a total of at least $110 including social | 
Company pension benefits as com- | 
puted by the basic 1-percent formula reduced by a flat | 


security benefits). 


$85 a month (the maximum payable under Federal Old 


Age and Survivors Insurance at time of agreement) | 
A worker aged 65 | 
after 30 years’ service receiving the minimum company | 
pension might have a total retirement income in excess | 


rather than actual OASI benefit. 


of $140 since OASI primary benefits could exceed $85.3 


Revised plan not applicable to 
employees pensioned before 
November 1, 1954. 

Added: Optional forms of pen- 
sions; reduced benefits pay- 
able until employee’s death 
with continued specified ben- 
efits, until joint annuitant’s 
death. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Pension Plan—Continued 





Nov. 1, 1954 (by agreement 
of Sept. 20, 1954)—Con. 


disability. 





Minimum monthly pension for permanent incapacity 
increased to $75 until age 65, after which regular mini- 
mum applies. Amount of pension calculated under 1- 
percent formula no longer reduced because of absence 
from work in last 6 months preceding retirement on 


Dropped: Deduction of work- 
men’s compensation pay- 
ments from disability pen- 
sions before age 65. 








1 This change should have been included in the original chronology pub- 
lished in Monthly Labor Review, September 1951 (p. 287). 
4 At time of agreement, some employees might have been eligible for OASI 


benefits of less than $85 and thus would have received total monthly retire- 


ment income of less than $140 but this number would have been small. 


3 Under 1954 amendments to the law, maximum OASI benefits had in- 
creased to $98.50 by November 1, 1954, and were to rise further, to $108.50, 
by July 1, 1956. 





Preliminary Estimates of 


Work Injuries in 1955 


THE NUMBER of persons killed or disabled in the 
course of their employment was slightly greater 
in 1955 than in 1954. Much of this increase can 
be attributed to a rise in the total hours of exposure 
to industrial hazards resulting from increased em- 
ployment, and the longer workweek in most indus- 
tries in 1955. 

Preliminary 1955 estimates! set the number of 
deaths resulting from work injuries at 14,200, an 
increase of 1.4 percent over the 14,000 killed in 
1954. The total of disabling work injuries? and 
deaths was estimated at 1,930,000 or 3.8 percent 
above that for 1954. (See accompanying table.) 
In addition to the 14,200 fatalities, 76,800 injuries 
resulted in some permanent impairment ranging 
from the amputation or loss of use of a finger or 
toe to complete inability to engage in any future 
gainful employment. The remaining 1,839,000 
injuries were temporary in nature, but disabled 
the workers 1 full day or more. The average 
duration of disability for the temporary cases was 
about 17 days. 


The total man-days of disability accruing during 
the year as a result of the injuries which occurred 
in 1955, was estimated at approximately 39 mil- 
lion. However, the economic losses flowing from 
the deaths and permanent impairments will extend 
into the future for the duration of the normal 
work-life expectancy of the injured persons. 
When account is taken of these future losses, the 
ultimate total of disability for injuries which oc- 
curred in 1955 will be approximately 193 million 
man-days. 

During 1955, the volume of injuries increased 
in 5 of the 8 major industry divisions for which 
estimates were prepared—manufacturing, contract 
construction, transportation, trade, and the fi- 


1 These estimates of work injuries were compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in collaboration with the National Safety Council. They are 
based upon all available data from various Federal and State agencies and 
upon sample surveys in some industries. Data on the exact distribution of 
cases by type of disability are not available for some industries; in these, 
approximations of the breakdowns of cases have been made for inclusion in 
the grand totals, but have not been shown for the individual industries. 
See footnotes to table for specific sources and limitations. 

2A disabling work injury is any injury occurring in the course of and 
arising out of employment, which (a) results in death or any degree of per- 
manent physical impairment, or (b) makes the injured worker unable to 
perform the duties of any regularly established job, which is open and avail- 
able to him throughout the hours corresponding to his regular shift on any 
one or more days after the day of injury (including Sundays, days off, or 
plant shutdowns). The term “injury” includes occupational disease. 





WORK INJURIES IN 1955 





Estimated number of disabling work injuries, by industry division, 1954-55 
[Data for 1955 are preliminary] 
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1 Includes proprietors, self-employed, and es family workers as well 
as employees, but excludes domestic service wo 
? Includes approximately 1,500 permanent-total disabilities. 

+ The total number of work injuries in agriculture is based on cross-section 
surveys by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1947 and 1948, with 
adjustments for changes in employment. These are considered to be mini- 
mum figures; injuries experie: in performing chores are excluded; and 
there are some indications of underreporting. The estimates of fatalities 
are based on vital statistics figures from those States which provide the 
necessary details. 


nance, service, government, and miscellaneous 
industries division; the other 3 industry divisions— 
agriculture, mining, and public utilities—remained 
unchanged from the previous year. 

Total disabling injuries in manufacturing rose 
5 percent in 1955 to 410,000. Because of the 
somewhat increased employment and a longer 
workweek, however, the injury rate remained vir- 
tually the same as it was in 1954. In contract 
construction, on the other hand, the increase in 
injuries was accompanied by a decrease in em- 
ployment, resulting in an increase in the rate of 
injury occurrence in 1955. 

Increased employment in trucking and ware- 
housing and in air transport contributed to the 
rise of injuries in the transportation division. 
However, preliminary data indicate that injuries, 
particularly in trucking, increased proportionately 
more than did employment. Also, injuries to rail- 
road employees rose in 1955, according to reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, despite 
a slight decrease in employment. In trade, the 


4 Data not shown separately, but included in grand total. 

5 Based largely on data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

* Based on smal] sample surveys + 4 the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

7 Based on comprehensive survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

§ Data for railroads are on Interstate Commerce Commission reports; 
data for other transportation are based on small sample surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


estimated number of injuries rose about 5 percent 
more than did employment. Similarly, there was 
a greater increase in the volume of injuries than 
in employment for the finance, service, govern- 
ment, and miscellaneous group of industries. 

The estimated number of injuries in mining re- 
mained unchanged from 1954. In coal mining, 
total injuries increased slightly. Although em- 
ployment in this industry decreased substantially 
in 1955, the decline was more than offset by an 
increase in weekly hours; thus, the total hours of 
exposure to industrial hazards in coal mining was 
somewhat greater than in 1954. Injuries in metal 
mining and in some types of quarrying also in- 
creased. However, decreases in injuries in petro- 
leum production and in some of the other extrac- 
tive industries held the estimated total number of 
injuries for the mining division at the same level 
as in 1954. 

Changes in the number of injuries in public 
utilities and in agriculture were too small to affect 
the published rounded figures. 
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Labor-Management Problems of the 
American Merchant Marine 


GovERNMENT, labor, and management share 
responsibility for the failure to achieve good labor 
relations in the maritime industry, according to a 
recent report of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries.’ 
After hearing testimony from witnesses represent- 
ing each of these three groups, the committee 
reached conclusions as to how each contributes to 
labor-management instability in the industry and 
recommended measures to effect improvements 
in labor relations and savings in labor costs within 
the framework of existing law. 

Although the committee’s broad interest was 
the reasons and the remedies for deep-rooted 
economic problems hampering the development of 
a strong and effective American merchant marine, 
it chose labor relations as its first area of inquiry 
because of immediate concern with a West Coast 
maritime labor dispute in progress at the beginning 
of the 1st Session of the 84th Congress. However, 
it emphasized that unstable labor relations were 
not “the sole deficiency besetting the industry” 
and that the report “was merely an interim step” 
in its work. 

In preparation for the hearings, legislation was 
drafted “to provide governmental facilities for 
amicable adjustment of maritime labor disputes.” 
In addition, the committee chairman introduced 
a bill to authorize the Federal Maritime Board to 
establish the ‘maximum to which the Government 
would subsidize wages, manning schedules, and 
working conditions for all officers and crews aboard 
ships receiving an operating-differential subsidy.’” 
However, after the hearings the committee 
decided “not to... take... action at this 
time on the several proposals which were discussed 
during the hearings.” It stated as its reasons for 
this position, the relatively recent beginning of 
collective bargaining in the maritime industry, the 
interruption to normal bargaining relationships 
caused by World War II, and the sincerity of 
employer and employee representatives at the 
hearings. 

Most spokesmen for maritime management and 
labor generally agreed that the American merchant 
marine today is a “sick’’ industry,* but differed as 


to the underlying causes. They ascribed varying 
degrees of responsibility for specific labor relations 
problems to each other and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as to conflicting interests within 
their respective groups. 


Divergence of Interests 


Geographically, operationally, structurally, and 
competitively, the industry has widely differing 
interests which complicate its labor relations, ac- 
cording to the testimony at the hearings. These 
are caused by the division of the industry’s opera- 
tions among the East, West, and Gulf Coasts; 
the different types of operations (i. e., cargo, pas- 
senger, and tanker); the competition between 
subsidized and nonsubsidized shipping companies, 
between American- and foreign-flag companies, 
and between intercoastal and coastwise shipping, 
and among ship, land, and air carriers. In addi- 
tion, the industry’s work force comprises offshore 
and shore personnel, each type being organized 
by more than one union. Consequently, jurisdic- 
tional disputes occur not only between the two 
personnel groups but also within each of them. 

Multiple unionism, and independent action by 
employers, have also caused the “whipsaw,” one 
of the industry’s most grievous labor relations 
problems, according to the testimony. Whip- 
sawing results from the negotiation of different 
contract expiration dates by the various maritime 
unions. These unions have “different affiliations, 
different jurisdictional claims, and, in some cases, 
intense rivalry.’ A settlement with one union 
on one coast is likely to touch off a new spiral of 
proposals for wage increases and other benefits 
on another coast by marine and longshore unions. 

Other problems cited by witnesses as contribut- 
ing to the industry’s unstable labor relations in- 
clude the eight listed on the following page. 

1 Labor-Management Problems of the American Merchant Marine, House 
of Representatives Report 1658 (84th Cong., 2d Sess.), January 1956. 

2H. R. 5734, to amend section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
under which the Federal Maritime Board is authorized and directed to fix 
minimums for wages, manning schedules, and working conditions. 

3 The committee, in the introduction to its report, described the adverse 
conditions of the maritime industry as follows: ‘‘The facts are . . . that we 
have six or seven hundred less ships in our active fleet than military author- 
ities estimate to be necessary for national defense purposes; the domestic 
and intercoastal trades have all but vanished from the seas; the tramp 
fleet, which is being sustained almost entirely by the 50-50 law and Govern- 
ment-aid cargoes, is d d to ob and eventual liquidation; the 
United States has dropped far down among the nations of the world in the 
number of ships being built; and the maritime unions have thousands of 


men on the beach. These are hardly the characteristics of a strong American 
merchant marine.” 
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1. Lack of good faith bargaining on the part of employers 
and their lack of cooperation with each other in their 
dealings with unions. 

2. Poor productivity—due to strong resistance by long- 
shore unions to the utilization of laborsaving devices, 
particularly in Los Angeles Harbor. 

3. The shortages of longshoremen in the Los Angeles 
area. 

4. Overmanning and other featherbedding practices. 

5. Strikes which result in permanent loss of business by 
American-flag companies to foreign-flag shippers. 

6. Corrupt practices prevailing in longshore operations 
on the East Coast. 

7. Diversity and complexity of basic, overtime, and 
penalty rate provisions in individual agreements. 

8. Legal uncertainty concerning hiring-hall procedures 
provided in some union contracts. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The committee stated that progress toward the 
solution of the complex problem: in maritime labor 
relations can be made only by the combined efforts 
of the parties involved: the Government—in this 
instance, mainly the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration; the shipping companies, individually and 
through their trade associations; and the workers 
through their unions. 

In this connection, the committee concluded 
that the FMA had failed to devote adequate atten- 
tion to labor-management relations; had not car- 
ried out its responsibility regarding the subsidy 
provisions of the 1936 act with respect to wages 
and other matters; * and had not properly evalu- 
ated maritime occupations to determine “fair and 
reasonable” wage levels. Specifically, the com- 
mittee recommended that the FMA call an in- 
dustry conference to establish an umpire system 
for settling labor disputes; endeavor to persuade 
the parties to effect common termination dates for 
collective bargaining agreements; immediately 
establish an adequately staffed office devoted to 
labor costs and industrial relations; establish 
procedures to determine excessive claims for reim- 
bursement under subsidy contracts; make a com- 
plete job evaluation of the industry to appraise 
the level of wages of officers and crew aboard 
American-flag vessels; undertake a comprehensive 
study of the longshore situation throughout the 
United States, including such matters as pro- 
ductivity, wages, arbitration procedures, manning 
schedules, and resistance to mechanization; and 
periodically publish data pertaining to longshoring 
and shipping, similar to the earnings and hours 


data released for other industries by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Management and the unions were reprimanded 
for not cooperating within their respective groups 
and with each other. It singled out the absence 
of cooperative bargaining by some managements 
and management groups as a prime factor in per- 
mitting unions successfully to whipsaw shipping 
companies as between coasts and as between rival 
unions on the same coast. Charging lack of good 
faith among shipping officials, the committee said 
that they not only failed to appreciate the impor- 
tance of good labor relations to successful and 
efficient operation but also lacked foresight and 
long-range planning in their bargaining negotia- 
tions. Government operating subsidies for some 
companies were also reviewed by the committee 
as possibly contributing to the industry’s failure 
to develop a “‘proper wage negotiation procedure.” 
Management was advised to “give thorough con- 
sideration to measures designed to effect closer 
cooperating and liaison” in bargaining negotia- 
tions. In addition, the committee suggested that 
each major steamship company facilitate its labor 
relations by assigning an experienced and quali- 
fied official on a high executive level to ‘deal 
equally and fairly with all unions.” 

Some union leaders were criticized for permit- 
ting personal conflicts and animosities to influence 
their decisions to the detriment, in the long run, 
of the industry, their membership, and the na- 
tional defense. However, the committee noted 
that union leaders are beginning to exercise toler- 
ance and moderation in bargaining relations; if 
continued, this would eliminate many of the in- 
dustry’s labor relations difficulties. It also noted 
the aggravated longshore labor relations situation 
in the New York Harbor but did not recommend 
immediate action in that area, pending develop- 
ments under the aegis of the Waterfront Commis- 
sion of New York Harbor. George Meany, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, was urged 
by the committee to exert appropriate influence 
to “work out a unified labor approach on the part 
of the seagoing unions,” and maritime union 
leaders were requested to renew efforts to compose 
their differences. 


4 Under section 603 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the Federal 
Maritime Administration is charged with the responsibility of disallowing 
for subsidy purposes any excessive amounts included in bills submitted by 
shippers in connection with the payment of operating subsidy. 





Technical Note 





Housing Costs 
in the Consumer Price Index* 


Epitor’s Note.—The first half of this article, 
which appeared in the February 1956 issue of 
the Review (p. 189), defined the housing com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index, and de- 
scribed the derivation of the expenditure weights 
used in the calculation of the shelter indez. 
This second half describes the procedures used 
to measure changes in the prices of the various 
items of shelter cost,’ particularly homeowner 
costs for which direct pricing was initiated 
when the index was revised in January 1958. 
It is the first detailed description to be published. 


THE procEeDuRES for pricing shelter items are 
designed to carry out the defined purpose of the 
Consumer Price Index, i. e., to measure the effect 
of price changes only on family expenditures, ex- 
cluding the effect of changes in the quantity or 
quality of the goods and services purchased. 
Because of the difficulty of defining shelter items 
precisely, various methods are employed to guard 
against allowing differences in quantity and quality 
to affect the price measurement. 


Renter Shelter 


The rent index measures changes from time to 
time in the contract rents charged for dwellings 
selected to represent all types of family rental 
dwellings in each of the 46 index cities. The 
dwellings were selected, by probability sampling 
procedures, from lists of the addresses of all 
residential dwellings in particular blocks obtained 
in the Bureau’s dwelling unit surveys in 1952. 
These blocks in turn were selected, by probability 
methods, from all blocks in the urbanized area 
classified by block density and location within 
the area. The areas are resurveyed periodically 
to bring new housing into the rent sample. Rent 
information is obtained directly from the tenant 
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by mail questionnaire and by personal interview; 
the description of the dwelling and the facilities 
included in the rent are recorded, as well as the 
rent paid. To insure comparability from one 
pricing period to the next, the rental price is ad- 
justed for reported changes in the facilities in- 
cluded in the rent. In their general form, the 
procedures currently used in the rent index are 
the same as those used before the CPI was revised 
in 1953.? 

Changes in prices of repairs by renters are ob- 
tained in the manner described subsequently under 
repair and maintenance by homeowners (p. 446). 


Homeowner Shelter 


Home Purchase. To measure changes in the sales 
prices of homes, it was first necessary to develop 
specifications for the various qualities of housing 
and then to compare the price of similar qualities 
sold from one pricing period to the next. The 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA) makes 
available to BLS quarterly machine tabulations 
based on reports for a 40-percent sample of all 
FHA-insured housing sold during the quarter. 
These yield adequate samples of new and used 
houses for the large CPI cities and combinations 
of the small cities, and large stratified samples for 
the urban population as a whole. These reports 
include a description of the houses sold—size in 
square feet, room count, presence or absence of 
bathroom, land value (a neighborhood factor), 
and age—and the transaction price. Because 
most FHA-insured housing is within a relatively 
standardized range of quality, much of the vari- 
ability in sales prices at a given time is due to 


*This article was adapted by Helen Humes Lamale of the Division of 
Prices and Cost of Living from a paper written by Bruno A. Schiro, a former 
Division staff member. 

1 Prices for other components of housing costs, such as housefurnishings and 
laundry and other household services, are obtained by Bureau agents in retail 
stores or service establishments, according to specifications. For a descrip- 
tion of specification pricing procedures, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of 
Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series (pp. 65-67). 

2 For a detailed description of the design of the rent sample and the calcula- 
tion of the rent index, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1948 (p. 631) 
and January 1949 (p. 61). 
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differences in size, land value, and age. The 
housing transactions on the quarterly reports are 
therefore assigned to specification cells defined by 
these characteristics: For large cities, all houses 
sold are first classified as having less than 1,000 
square feet of floor space or 1,000 and over square 
feet; then as newly constructed or previously 
existing; and, within each of these classifications, 
by whether the FHA site value is lower than the 
median for the city or not. For small cities, the 
classification by FHA site value is not used. 

The data for each large city in the index (those 
with populations of 240,000 and over) are first 
allocated to the appropriate specification cells 
and the average price per square foot is then cal- 
culated for each cell by dividing the aggregate 
sales price by the aggregate floor area of the same 
houses. Use of this type of ratio estimate elimi- 
nates the effect of fluctuations in the average 
amount of floor space. For example, in Chicago, 
the average selling price for new housing of less 
than 1,000 square feet reported by FHA fell from 
$13,200 to $13,000 between the first and second 
quarters of 1953, as the average area for this class 
of houses dropped from about 890 to about 850 
square feet of livable floor space. However, the 
price per square foot computed from the aggre- 
gates rose from about $15 to about $15.40. The 
prices per square foot in each cell are combined 
into an area average price per square foot, using 
constant weights based on the proportion of houses 
in each cell in the base period. 

For the two classes of cities of less than 240,000 
population, a somewhat different method is used. 
Although the CPI sampling unit is generally a 
city, the index is so designed that price changes 
in cities of a particular size group represent the 
average change for all cities of that size. Because 
the FHA does little business in small urban 
areas, the number of observations from the 9 cities 
with populations of 30,500 to 240,000 and the 16 
cities with populations of 2,500 to 30,500 in the 
CPI sample was not adequate. To provide suffi- 
cient observations, the sample of cities in the 


4 The 27 cells included all cities of this size, cross-classified according to 
climate, population density, and community income level. For a detailed 
description of the selection of the sample of cities for the CPI, see Selection 
of Cities for Consumer Expeditures Survey, 1950, Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1951 (p. 430). 

4 Experience with this intraquarterly estimating procedure has not been 
entirely satisfactory for the small cities, and recommendations to discontinue 
it for these cities and to hold sales prices constant in intraquarterly months 
are being considered. 


former size group was increased by selecting a city 
from each of the 27 cells used in the original selec- 
tion of the CPI city sample *—i. e., the 9 original 
cities, plus 17 others (1 cell in the original diagram 
was empty). The sample for the smallest cities 
was increased by including all of the cities in the 
16 cells of the original 216 cells already represented 
by CPI sample cities, and all those in an additional 
16 cells selected from this diagram—a total of 333 
cities. Use of this method yielded an enlarged 
sample stratified by income, climate, size, and 
distance to major market—the four character- 
istics used in classifying cities of this size prepara- 
tory to selecting the CPI city sample. 

Analysis of the variation in average price per 
square foot for the smallest cities, classified by 
each of these characteristics, indicated that 


although there was some variation associated with 
differences in income level, by far the greatest 
differences occurred for different climate groups. 
The price per square foot for the first 3 quarters 
of 1953 for new housing of less than 1,000 square 
feet for all small cities classified by income war — 


High income 

Moderate high income 

Moderate low income 

Low income 
or a difference of about $1.40. For climate 
classes, the price per square foot was— 


or a difference of about $4 per square foot. 

Climatic differences cause seasonal variation 
in construction activity: building continues 
throughout the year in hot climates, but comes to 
a standstill or drops substantially during the 
wintertime in cold or moderately cold climates. 
To prevent seasonal variations in the proportion 
of sales by climate group from affecting the 
average price, prices are averaged within climate 
groups, and the groups are combined by constant 
weights. 

For all cities, price changes in the intraquarterly 
months, when the FHA sales price data are not 
available, are estimated by using individual area 
locality construction cost indexes maintained by 
the FHA for purposes of its valuation program. 
These estimates are replaced by the sales price 
data when they become available.‘ 
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Mortgage Interest. ‘The index also measures 
the change in the amount of interest currently 
required to buy houses of the same quality, at the 
same purchase rais, at the same ratio of down- 
payment (or mortgage loan) to sales price, and 
the same term of sortgage as prevailed in the 
reference year 1952. In other words, it measures 
the change in tne cost of the financing service 
required to buy similar qualities of housing under 
the same mortgage risk conditions as existed in 
the reference year. To measure the change in the 
amount of interest required at the fixed level of 
borrowing, the change in interest rates is multi- 
plied by the change in the mortgage amount 
required as a result of changes in the market value 
of houses. 

At a specific time, the structure of interest 
rates reflects a wide diversity in the quality of 
loans. For home mortgage loans, such things as 
length of term, quality of collateral, and credit 
rating of debtor are all dimensions of risk—the 
fundamental criterion for differentials between 
loans—and are reflected in the structure of 
interest rates at any given time. The influence 
of these characteristics, then, is reflected in the 
specifications used to obtain comparability from 
time to time in the price comparison. 

Four specifications of loans are used to measure 
the change in interest rates for first mortgages: 


1. A Veterans Administration home ase io or exist- 


2. An FHA home loan 
3. A conventional loan—new house 
4. A conventional loan—existing house 


ing house 


The interest rates prevailing on VA and FHA 
mortgages are obtained from these agencies, and 
conventional mortgage interest rates are obtained 
from a sample of institutional and noninstitutional 
lenders, excluding individuals.’ This sample of 
lenders was selected from the listings maintained 
by the Federal Reserve Board for the administra- 
tion of Regulation X, which governed the amount 
of downpayments and term of loans for real estate 
credit. Lenders in each of the 46 cities were first 
classified by type (savings and loan associations, 
insurance companies, commercial banks, mutual 
savings banks, mortgage companies, brokers, 
bankers, etc., and miscellaneous institutions such 
as real estate companies and benevolent associa- 
tions). The sample was then selected in such a 


way that the probability of a given lender’s being 
included was proportional to his share of the total 
dollar volume of business. Mortgage interest 
rates are priced annually by use of a mail question- 
naire. Annual pricing is adequate because of the 
historical sluggishness of mortgage interest rates. 


Insurance. The index includes a measure of the 
change in the cost of providing the same level of 
protection against fire and other hazards as existed 
in 1952 for the same quality of house and for the 
same type of risk. To measure the cost of main- 
taining the fixed level of protection (the ratio of 
insured value to market value), the changes in 
insurance rates are applied to the change in in- 
sured value resulting from changes in the market 
value of houses, i. e., annual changes in insurance 
rates are multiplied by changes in the sales prices 
of homes. 

As in the case of interest rates, the differentials 
between the various fire insurance rates at a point 
in time reflect the differences in risk. Such ele- 
ments as the nature of the coverage; the type of 
dwelling, roof, cooking and heating equipment, 
flues, and wiring; and the distance from commer- 
cial or industrial activity and from a fire hydrant 
affect the structure of insurance rates and are 
therefore implicit in. the specification used to 
obtain comparability over time. 

Insurance rates are obtained annually for fire 
and extended coverage insurance (i. e., lightning, 
windstorm, hailstorm, riot, etc.) provided by 
capital stock companies for two type of risks— 
brick and frame residence—in each city. The 
rates are obtained by mail questionnaire from the 
State Insurance Commissioner or from the local 
fire insurance rating bureaus. 


Tazes and Special Assessments. The index of tax 
changes measures the change in the property tax 
payment levied on the quality of houses owned 
by index families in 1952. In this case, changes 
in tax payments for identical qualities of housing 
are approximated by measuring changes in tax 
payments for identical houses. 

Assessed valuations are used as the tax base 
because they may or may not be adjusted as 


5 Individuals were excluded because of the operational difficulty in obtain- 
ing data from them, and because of the nonregularity of their business. 
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Expenditure weights 





| Concept 
| 
| 


Pricing procedures 





Derivation 
items total) 








Renter costs 


Contract rent_......... 


Homeowner costs 


Home purchase... ..__. 


Expenses in connec- 
tion with purchase, 
sale, or financing, 
and ground rent. 


Interest contracted in 
mortgages for home 
purchase. 


Real estate taxes and | 


special assessments. 


Homeowner and renter 
costs 


Repair, maintenance, 
and improvement. 


a. Number of families rent- 
ing homes per 100 index 
families in 1952. 


| 
| 
| 


b. Quality of homes rented 
by index families in 1952. 


a. Number of families pur- 
chasing homes per 100 in- 
dex families in 1952. 


b. Quality of homes pur- 
chased by index families 
in 1952. 

a. Number of families per 
100 index families having 
expenses in 1952. 

b. Quality of homes or serv- 
ices purchased in 1952. 


a. Number of families con- 
tracting mortgages with 
home purchase per 100 in- 
dex families in 1952. 


b. Quality of homes mort- 
gaged in 1952. 

c. Ratio of average face val- 
ue of mortgage to average 
sales price in 1952. 

a. Number of families carry- 
ing insurance per 100 in- 
dex families in 1952. 

| b. Quality of homes insured 

| by index families in 1952. 

| c. Ratio of average insur- 

| nce policy value to av- 





erage market value of in- | 


sured homes in 1952. 


| 
| 


per 100 index families in 
1952. 

b. Quality of homes owned 
by index families in 1952. 


ing expense in 1952. 


1952. 





a. Number of homes owned | 


a. Number of families per 
100 index families report- | 


b. Quality of commodities | 
and services purchased in | 


Rate of renting, Reported contract rent for 
identical samples of dwell- 
ings. 

multiplied by 


estimated average contract 
rent in 1952. 





Estimated rate of purchase, | 


| Sales prices of homes classi- 
fied by floor space, age, 

| and site valuation. 
| terly. (Intraquarterly es- 

timates based on FHA 


multiplied by 


average reported market 

value in spring of 1951. Since charges are gen- 
erally 
prices, changes are meas- 
ured by changes in sales 
prices, as described above. 


Average amount paid per in- 
dex family, 1950, adjusted 
for price changes to 1952, 
except for ground rent, for 
which reported 1950 ex- 
penditures were used. 

Estimated rate of mortgag- 
ing for home purchase, 





Annual changes in interest 
rate, 


multiplied by multiplied by 





estimated average amount 
of 
| 





homes, 
manner described above 
| under home purchase. 
Annual changes in rates for 
fire and extended coverage 
insurance for 2 specified 
risks, 


| interest contracted. 

| Average amount paid per | 
index family in 1950, ad- | 

| justed for price changes to | 

| 1952. 

| 

| multiplied by 


| changes in sales prices, de- 


rived in the manner de- | 


scribed above under home 
purchase. 

| Estimates of average annual 
percent change in assessed 
values, 


multiplied by 
| 
| the change in tax rates. 


| 
Estimated average amount | Direct specification pricing 

paid per index family, | of a sample of 10 mainte- 
1952. | mance and repair items or 


| services. 


Quar- | 


construction cost indexes.) | 


based on sales | 





| change in sales prices of 
derived in the | 





BLS surveys of tenants. 


Federal Housing 
tration. 


Adminis- 


FHA and Veterans Admin- 
istration; for conventional 
loans, sample of institu- 
tional and  noninstitu- 
tional lenders. 


| State Insurance Commis- 


sioners or Boards of Under- 
writers. 


Tax assessors (or sample of 
tax bills from tax assessor’s 
records). 


Sample of retail outlets. 
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market values change and, at any rate, tend to 
lag behind market-value changes. Changes in 
taxes can occur either through changes in the 
assessed valuation or through changes in the tax 
rate. Changes in the assessed valuation and in 
the tax rate are obtained by mail questionnaires 
directed to the tax assessors, or by a sampling of 
the tax bills from the city records. The change 
in the tax rate is multiplied by the change in 
assessed values to obtain the change in taxes used 
in the index. Taxes usually change only once a 
year, and are therefore surveyed annually. 


Repair and Maintenance. The repair and mainte- 
nance component measures the changes in the 
cost of repairing the structure and of repairing 
heating systems, plumbing systems, wiring sys- 
tems, walks, garages, etc., at the same rate as 
was observed in the reference year, 1952. The 
proportion of ‘‘do-it-yourself” work and the pro- 
portion of “contract work” reported for 1952 is 
also kept constant. 

Ten different specifications, including both con- 
tract jobs (labor and material) and materials only, 
are priced in each city, with the relative import- 
ance of the “‘material-only” items being equal to 
the observed proportion of ‘do-it-yourself’ work. 
These specifications are priced in accordance with 
the regular procedure for specification pricing.® 

The 10 specifications priced are: 
. Repainting living room and dining room 
. Repainting a garage 
Exterior house paint 
Paint brush 
. Refinishing living and dining room floor 
Porch flooring 
. Reshingling house roof 
Hot water heater 
. Kitchen sink 
. Sink, Faucet 


SOMNAAP WH 


_ 


The establishments from which prices are 
obtained were selected by the Bureau’s representa- 
tives within a sample design which specified for 
each item, the type of outlets regularly engaged in 
the business of supplying individual homeowners 
with materials or services. For example, in the 
case of painting services, the outlets selected had 


to be those which did small painting jobs for 
individual homeowners. The field representatives 
were asked to select 2 painters and 2 painting 
contractors. Where appropriate, both a union and 
nonunion shop were selected within each of the 
specified types. The number of required quota- 
tions per item varies from 2 to 4 in the smallest 
cities to 4 to 8 in the large cities.’ 


Items Not Priced. Other items of homeowner 
shelter costs are not priced directly, but their price 
changes are estimated from priced items. Price 
movements for additions and improvements to the 
home are estimated to be the same as those for 
repairs and maintenance. Costs connected with 
purchase, sale, or refinancing home mortgages are 
estimated by the change in house prices, because 
the bulk of expenditures for such items is account- 
ed for by charges which are based on a specified 
rate per $1,000 of the transaction price. These 
costs include charges for the preparation of deeds, 
recording fees, notary fees, Federal and State 
revenue stamps, settlement fees, title insurance 
fees, etc. The change in ground rent (in the 
11 cities where such expenditures were reported) 
is estimated by the change in sales prices of houses, 
since it is usually determined on the basis of a 
percent of market value. 


Calculation Procedures 


In calculating the index, the relative price 
changes for the various components of shelter 
costs are combined in accordance with their 
relative importance in family spending, as re- 
flected in the expenditure weights. The accom- 
panying table summarizes both the derivation of 
the weights and the pricing procedures. It also 
shows the relative importance of the various items 
in the index. 


See BLS Bull. 1168, op. cit. 

7 Ilustrative outlet samples for various kinds of items are: Plumbing—2 
plumbers (1 master, 1 journeyman), 1 heating contractor, and 1 other (fur- 
niture store, department store, or public utility); porch flooring—4 lumber 
yards; reshingling house roof--2 carpenters and 2 building contractors; and 
painting supplies—2 paint stores and 2 others (mail order, hardware, or de- 
partment store, or lumberyard). 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases" 





Labor Relations 


NLRB Relief for a Railroad. The Supreme Court 
of the United States held ' that a State court had 
no jurisdiction in a case in which a railroad charged 
a union with engaging in a secondary boycott in 
violation of the National Labor Relations Act 
because the National Labor Relations Board could 
grant appropriate relief. 

The union had caused the employees of trucking 
companies to refuse to deliver to the railroad’s 
yard truck trailers for further shipment on flat 
cars. It had also induced the employees of a 
motor transport subsidiary of the railroad to 
refuse to place truck trailers on the flat cars as 
part of railroad’s “piggy back” service. Alleging 
that this conduct was an unlawful secondary boy- 
cott under the act, the railroad asked a State court 
for relief. That court asserted its jurisdiction on 
the ground that the Board’s interpretation of 
“employer” cast doubt on the railroad’s ability 
to get relief from the Board under the act. 

The Supreme Court held that, since the railroad 
charged that the union was engaged in a secondary 
boycott forbidden by the act, the case should 
have been taken to the Board and not to the 
State court. Inasmuch as railroads may be 
“persons” as defined in the NLRA,? and inasmuch 
as the act’s definition of “employer” specifically 
excludes railroads because their labor relations 
are governed by the Railway Labor Act,’ the 
Nationa! Labor Relations Act does not exclude 
railroads from the definition of ‘‘persons.”” There- 
fore, the Board may protect railroads from unlaw- 
ful secondary boycotts. The court concluded 
that it did net believe Congress had intended to 
withdraw from the Board its jurisdiction to 
consider secondary boycott complaints simply 
because a railroad was the complainant. 


Railway Labor Act and Union Bargaining Power. 
The United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit held* that a union had not exceeded its 
powers as a bargaining agent under the Railway 
Labor Act by signing an agreement requiring the 
compulsory retirement of employees at a certain 
age, since retirement is a proper subject for 
collective bargaining under that act. 

The union represented a railroad’s locomotive 
firemen and engineers. It negotiated a contract 
with the railroad providing, among other things, 
for the compulsory retirement by a specified date 
of all employees who were 70 years old or more, 
or who would be 70 by that date. In addition 
all employees would be retired in the future when 
they reached 70 years of age. Some of the affected 
employees sought to have the court restrain the 
employer from applying these contract provisions, 
but the court refused. 

It held that compulsory retirement was a proper 
subject for collective bargaining under the RLA ° 
since it fell within the terms “rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions.’””’ The court further sup- 
ported its conclusion by ruling that the Railway 
Labor Act and the National Labor Relations Act 
“were intended to include substantially the same 
subjects” for collective bargaining. Retirement 
is a proper subject for bargaining under the 
National Labor Relations Act,® and on the same 
basis, it is subject to bargaining under the Railway 
Labor Act. Since the compulsory retirement pro- 
vision was negotiated in good faith, the court held 
it was valid. The union had not violated its duty 
to represent all the employees in the bargaining 
unit, and the contested agreement did not dis- 
criminate against any individuals or group within 
the unit. Rather, the retirement provisions would 

* Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Local No. 25, International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford RR. (U.8. Sup. Ct., Jan. 9, 1956). 

229 U. 8. C. sec, 142 (a) (1952 ed.) 

345 U. 8. C. sec. 151 (1952 ed.). 

4 McMullans v. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. (C. A. 10, Jan. 10, 1956). 

* Also see Lamon vy. Georgia Southern and Florida Ry., 9 8. E. 2d 658 
(Ga. Sup. Ct., 1955). 


6 Inland Steel Co. v. NLRB, 170 F. 2d 247 (1948), cert. denied on this 
point, 336 U. 8. 960 (1949). 
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affect all the members of the unit in the same way 
though at different times. 

The court further held that, although Congress 
might be unable to establish a mandatory retire- 
ment age by statute,’ private parties may; and 
that the Railroad Retirement Act did not preempt 
the field with respect to private agreements for 
compulsory retirement at a particular age. The 
Railway Labor Act does not attempt to give 
employees seniority rights or to guarantee them a 
job for life. It does, however, give the bargaining 
agent power both to change the future effect of 
seniority provisions and to bargain about retire- 
ment. Therefore, the property of the employees 
involved in this case was not being taken without 
due process of law. The contested agreement 
would operate in the future only and hence would 
not affect any vested seniority rights the em- 
ployees might have acquired under the former 
contract. 

Finally, the agreement was not invalid because 
the union had not consulted the individual em- 
ployees about it in advance. A union does not 
have to obtain permission from the individuals 
whom it represents before making an agreement 


within the authority given to it by the act. 


Unilateral Compulsory Retirement Policy. The 
United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit held * that an employer had not violated 
provisions of a collective bargaining agreement by 
terminating the service of an employee under a 
unilateral policy of compulsory retirement in effect 
when the agreement, which did not include it, was 
signed. 

The employer had terminated the service of an 
employee when he became 65 years old, in accord- 
ance with his long-established policy. This policy 
had not been agreed to by the union and was not 
included in the collective bargaining agreement in 
force at the time the employee was retired. 

The court held that “ ... a collective bargain- 
ing agreement does not necessarily express the full 
coverage of employment rights.” It found that 
the express terms of the agreement did not pro- 
hibit the continuance of the retirement policy and 
the conduct of the employer, and the union did not 
indicate an intention to do so. Therefore, the 
employer was free to continue to enforce his retire- 
ment policy. The court distinguished its ruling 
from that of another court ® because in this case 


the employee’s forced re_irement was in accord- 
ance with a well established, uniform, and bona 
fide retirement policy which had been in operation 
for a number of years. 


Bargainability of Employee Stock-Purchase Plan. 
The United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia held that, since the NLRB had 
correctly found that 2 unilaterally introduced 
employee stock-purchase plan constituted ‘‘wages”’ 
or “conditions of employment,” the Board was 
entitled to enforcement of its order to the employer 
to bargain with the union about the plan. 

Without prior consultation with the union, the 
employer announced a stock-purchase plan under 
which an employee meeting certain age and serv- 
ice requirements could voluntarily contribute up 
to 5 percent of his wages to an account for the 
purchase of company stock. The employer would 
then place in a separate, individual “trusteed 
account” an amount equal to at least 50 percent 
of the employee contribution and possibly as much 
as 75 percent of those payments, depending on 
year-end adjustments based on company profits. 
At the termination of his employment, an em- 
ployee would receive all the stock and cash in his 
account, but the stock and cash he would receive 
from his “‘trusteed account” would depend on his 
age and length of service. ‘Service’ was defined 
in the plan as the continuous period of time a 
worker remained with the company “in accordance 
with its established policy.”’ Continuity of service 
under the plan would be broken by a layoff exceed- 
ing the period allowed by company policy at the 
time, by discharge, or by resignation, but not by 
an authorized leave of absence. There was, how- 
ever, no statement in the plan concerning the 
effect of a strike on an employee’s continuity of 
service. The court indicated that this omission in 
the plan made it more than a mere opportunity for 
employees to invest in the company’s stock; it 
would be an incentive to an employee to render 
uninterrupted service, or to least cause him “‘sub- 
stantial concern” as to what would happen if a 
strike occurred. 

The court held that the Board was not un- 
reasonable in interpreting ‘‘wages’”’ to encompass 

? Railroad Retirement Board v. Alton Ry., 205 U. 8. 330 (1935), 

* United States Steel Corp. v. Nichols (C. A. 6, Jan. 25, 1956). 

* United Protective Workers v. Ford Motor Co., 194 F. 2 997 (©. A. 7, 1952), 


reported on second appeal, 223 F. 2d 49 (C. A. 7, 1955). 
” Richfield Oil Corp. v. NLRB (C. A., D. C., Jan. 16, 1956). 
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emoluments of value flowing from the employment 
relationship." It agreed that since the employer 
made contributions toward stock purchases for 
employees, the plan fell within the scope of 
“wages” as interpreted by the Board,” as well as 
“conditions of employment” * which the Board 
also had authority to interpret. Inasmuch as the 
Board had not exceeded its statutory authority by 
holding the plan subject to mandatory collective 
bargaining, it had correctly ordered the employer 
to bargain with the union about the plan. 

Because agreement on and participation in the 
plan would be voluntary, the court rejected the 
employer’s contentions that forced bargaining 
about it would be taking his property as well as 
that of his employees without due process of law. 
The court also refused to hold that required 
bargaining would interfere with management 
functions or tend to divide the loyalty of the 
union between its obligation to ownership and to 
employees. 

One judge dissented on the ground that the 
stock-purchase plan was not a subject about 
which bargaining could be required. 


Federal Preemption and Grievance Arbitrations. A 
United States district court held * that a collective 
bargaining agreement’s grievance provision did 
not give a board of arbitrators jurisdiction to 
arbitrate a dispute involving an alleged unfair 
labor practice. 

The employer had discharged one employee 
because of the publicity resulting from his refusal 
to answer a congressional subcommittee’s ques- 
tions on alleged Communist ties. Another em- 
ployee had been suspended and then discharged 
because he chose not to testify before the sub- 
committee. The union filed a grievance alleging 
that the employer had unilaterally introduced new 
conditions of employment in violation of the 
contract. Under the contractual provisions the 
dispute was taken to a board of arbitrators. It 
overruled the employer’s contention that the dis- 


See W. W. Cross & Co. v. NLRB, 174 F. 2d 875 (C. A. 1, 1949). 

3 Richfield Oil Corp., 110 NLRB 356 (1954), summarized in Monthly 
Labor Review, Dec. 1954 (p. 1358). 

4 See Inland Steel Co. v. NLRB, 170 F. 2d 247 (C. A. 7, 1948), cert. denied 
on this issue, 336 LU. 8S. 960 (1949). 

4 United Electrical Workers vy. Worthington Corp. (U. 8. D. C., Mass., 
Dec. 7, 1955). 

18 Cain, Brogden & Cain v. Local 47, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(Tex. Sup. Ct., Jan. 4, 1956). 


pute was not arbitrable and ordered the employees 
reinstated. When the employer refused to abide 
by the arbitrators’ decision, the union asked the 
court to force him to reinstate the employees. 

The court refused the union’s request, holding 
that, in presenting the grievance, the union had 
in effect charged the employer with an unlawful 
refusal to bargain collectively by unilaterally intro- 
ducing a new employment condition. The union’s 
suit was more than a charge that the employer had 
failed to abide by the contract since every breach 
of contract is not necessarily an unfair labor 
practice. Since the NLRB has exclusive juris- 
diction to decide whether an unfair labor practice 
has been committed, it, not the arbitrators, could 
consider the union’s complaints. Otherwise, the 
parties could oust the NLRB of its jurisdiction by 
writing a contract provision forbidding unfair 
labor practices and by making all disputes under 
the contract subject to arbitration. The court 
added that it was not deciding whether the com- 
pany’s action was unfair. Also, it stated that the 
arbitrators might have been able to decide the 
dispute if the union had claimed that the employer 
had simply failed to abide by the contract rather 
than that he had committed an unfair labor 
practice. 


Federal Preemption and State Jurisdiction. The 
Supreme Court of the State of Texas held * that 
a State court could take jurisdiction in a secondary 
boycott case after the employer had been infor- 
mally notified by local NLRB representatives that 
he could not meet the Board’s jurisdictional 
standards and after he failed to appeal the 
jurisdictional question to the Board itself. 

The employer, a construction contractor, filed 
unfair labor practice charges with the Board. 
Thereafter, the Board’s local representatives told 
him that his petition for relief from a union’s 
secondary boycott would not be acted on because 
he could not meet the NLRB jurisdictional 
standards. He withdrew the charges and filed a 
suit for an injunction in the State court. 

The Texas court held that it would have been a 
“useless procedure” for the employer to have 
appealed the jurisdictional question to the Board 
itself for a “final and formal decision.”’ Therefore, 
it held that it had jurisdiction since there was 
sufficient evidence that the Board would not 
consider the employer’s case. 
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Veterans’ Reemployment 


Proof of Intent to Discriminate. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit ' reversed 
a district court judgment,” entered on motions 
without a trial, denying a veteran’s claim for 
vacation. The case was remanded to permit the 
veteran to develop any facts that might support 
his charge that a change in vacation provisions of 
a@ union contract, made in 1946, intentionally 
deprived returning veterans of vacation pay. 

Vacation pay provisions for all years before 1946 
called for 1 or 2 weeks’ pay (depending on senior- 
ity) at the rate paid the employee for work on 
July 1 following the “vacation year” (July 1- 
June 30). Because of a strike lasting from No- 
vember 1945 to the middle of March 1946, the 
employer proposed that vacation pay in 1946 be 
a percentage of the individual’s earnings for the 
12 months ending June 30, 1946. The union 
objected, stating that ‘‘this would place the entire 
burden of the strike on the employees.” Later, 
a percentage of earnings in calendar year 1945 
was agreed upon. (After 1946, the parties reverted 
to the earlier formula.) 


In 1945 and 1946, many men were discharged 
from the service and returned to their previous 


jobs. Therefore, under the rejected proposal, 
veterans eligible for vacations would have received 
less vacation pay than under the rule in effect 
on their induction in every year but 1946. The 
adopted plan cost veterans a much greater loss; 
those returning in 1946 received no vacation pay; 
those returning in 1945 had no earnings before 
their return from military service or during the 
strike. 

The veteran alleged that the employer was 
motivated in adopting this formula by an intent 
to discriminate against returning veterans and 
that discrimination was the inevitable and actual 
effect of the change. He further asserted that he 
had a statutory right, under section 8 (c) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, to 
vacation pay calculated under the provisions in 
effect at the time of his induction. 

The district court found that there was no 
established practice as to vacation pay and that 
vacations were controlled by annual contracts. 
It held that a collective bargaining agreement 
changing the method of computing vacation pay 
for all employees in the veteran’s absence did not 


constitute discrimination as to veterans. The 
veteran appealed. 

The appellate court agreed with the district 
court that in this case there were no “established 
rules and practices” relating to vacations and 
ruled that, therefore, the express language of the 
statute in the “other benefits” clause was not 
applicable. It also considered inapplicable the 
escalator principle, which controls seniority. 

On the other hand, the court of appeals noted 
that the veteran had alleged the 1946 agreement 
unlawfully discriminated against returning veter- 
ans. It said that, if the sole evidence of discrim- 
ination were in the agreement itself, the precedents 
would lead it to affirm the judgment. However, 
the charge that the employer intended by this 
agreement to discriminate against veterans for its 
own financial gain represented an allegation of 
“bad faith’? and stated a good cause of action. 
Therefore, the veteran must be given the oppor- 
tunity at a trial to produce evidence in support of 
that assertion. 

In so deciding, the court of appeals rejected the 
employer’s argument that its answer and the 
affidavits of its employees denied the intent to 
discriminate and that the veteran had filed no 
counter affidavit; that, therefore, there was no 
dispute of fact to be resolved by a court. The 
appellate court disagreed because the affidavit of 
the labor relations director related to facts 
peculiarly within the knowledge of the employer’s 
officials. It held that in such a situation, and 
particularly where good faith is in question as in 
this case, it was an error to grant a summary 
judgment. Such action deprives the veteran of 
the opportunity to cross-examine adverse witnesses 
and have their testimony judged by the court in 
the light of their demeanor on the witness stand. 
The court said the employer’s argument was 
particularly ill advised because he had failed to 
answer a number of the veteran’s interrogatories 
attempting to fix the actual responsibility for 
originating the adopted pay rule and to show the 
employer’s awareness of the financial values 
involved. 

In remanding, the court also said that if the 
intention to discriminate against veterans is 
found, the district court must consider the prob- 


18 Aloado vy. General Motors Corp. (C. A. 2, Dec. 22, 1955). 
1 Alvado v. General Motors Corp. (S. D., N. Y., June 18, 1954). 
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lem of damages, “‘i. e., the treatment that will put 
veterans as a class on an equal footing with non- 
veterans, for purposes of computing vacation pay.” 


Wages and Hours 


Indispensable Activities Compensable, No.1. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held * that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, despite the provisions 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, required 
compensation for the time spent by employees of a 
battery manufacturer outside their regular shift 
hours to change clothes and shower, since con- 
siderations of health and hygiene made those 
activities indispensable to, and an integral part of, 
the principal activities for which they were hired. 

The employees made automotive-type wet stor- 
age batteries which were shipped in interstate 
commerce. Their work required them to handle 
or come in contact with dangerous caustic and 
toxic chemicals which exposed them to the danger 
of lead poisoning or lead intoxication. Because 
of the use of the chemicals and their presence in 
the plant’s air despite a ventilating system, the 
clothes the workmen wore became unfit for use 
within a short time. The employer furnished 
the men with work clothes which they donned at 
the plant before their shifts began. At the end 
of their shifts, they showered in facilities which the 
employer was required by State law to maintain 
and then dressed in their own clothes before leav- 
ing the plant. 

The employer contended that these activities 
were “preliminary” and “postliminary” to the 
“principal activity” for which the employees were 
hired and, under the Portal-to-Portal Act, could 
not be included in computing working time. That 
act had been passed as the result of an earlier 
case ” in which the Supreme Court had applied a 
rule requiring payment for any work performed 
necessarily and primarily for the employer’s 
benefit. 

In disagreeing with the employer’s contention, 
the Supreme Court found that changing clothes 
and taking showers were an integral part of and 
indispensable to the employees’ primary activities. 
Because of this, it ruled that the time spent in 


performing the activities was compensable. The 
court found that the statutory history of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, though somewhat confusing, 
tended to show that this was the result Congress 
had intended. However, it pointed out that 
under normal conditions the Portal-to-Portal Act 
would preclude compensation for time spent in 
changing clothes and showering before or after 
regular shift hours since they would be “prelim- 
inary” or “‘postliminary”’ activities. 


Indispensable Activities Compensable, No. 2. Ina 
similar case, the Supreme Court held ™ that, 
according to the guides set out in the Portal-to- 
Portal Act for determining working time under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, compensation 
should be paid to a meat packer’s employees for 
the time they spent in sharpening knives outside 
their regular shift hours. 

The employees, who used various types of saws 
and knives in butchering the meat, personally 
owned the less expensive knives with which they 
worked. They were paid for sharpening the em- 
ployer’s equipment, but not for sharpening their 
own. When they were hired, however, they 
understood that they would be expected to 
sharpen their own knives. It was essential that 
the knives be sharp since a dull knife would slow 
down the production line, affect the appearance 
of the meat and the quality of the hides, cause 
waste, and tend to produce accidents. The 
sharpening was performed before or after regular 
shift hours or during the lunch period in a room 
at the plant and with equipment the employer 
provided. 

The Supreme Court found that these facts 
brought the knife-sharpening activities within 
the rule announced in Steiner v. Mitchell, discussed 
above, since the sharpening was an integral part 
of and indispensable to the butchering operations. 
Therefore, it was a part of the “principal activity 
or activities” which the employees were hired to 
perform. 


8 Steiner v. Mitchell (U. S. Sup. Ct., Jan. 30, 1956). 
1 Anderson v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., 328 U. 8. 680 (1946). 
® Mitchell v. King Packmg Co. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Jan. 30, 1956). 





Chronology of Recent 
Labor Events 





February 1, 1956 


Tue Textile Workers Union (formerly CIO) announced 
wage increases, under a reopening clause, for 1,200 work- 
ers of the Celanese Corp.’s plant at Rome, Ga., averaging 
10 cents an hour for all workers and an added 2 cents for 
skilled workers. 


February 2 


Tue Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union negotiated a new 
2-year contract with the Chicago Coat and Suit Manu- 
facturers Association, representing 35 firms. It provided 
no wage increase but did provide for an increase of 0.5 
percent of gross payroll in the employers’ contributions 
to both the union’s health center and its pension fund. 
The union accepted the employers’ plea of inability to 
grant wage increase rather than risk “pricing’’ 1,700 mem- 
bers out of employment. Either party may ask for wage 
negotiations on 30-day notice after January 1, 1957. 


Tue American Train Dispatchers Association (Ind.) 
signed a wage agreement with the major railroads, retro- 
active to October 1, 1955, providing for a raise of $34 a 
month, including $8.20 as a skill differential. The pact 
completed settlements by railroad unions on their 1955 
wage demands. 


February 3 


Tue Federal district court in Detroit dismissed the charges 
that the United Automobile Workers (formerly CIO) had 
violated the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, as amended 
by section 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act, finding that the 
amendment does not forbid the expenditure of union 
funds for television broadcasts urging the election to 
Congress of certain candidates (see Chron. item for July 20, 
1955, MLR, Sept. 1955). The court held that, in sponsor- 
ing the television programs, the union was not making an 
expenditure on behalf of a candidate but was exercising its 
right to inform its members and others of the stand it had 
taken regarding the candidates involved. The case was 
United States v. . .. United Automobile, . . . Workers 
of America (UAW-CIO). 


February 4 


Tue Washington Newspaper Guild announced that the 
editorial and commercial employees of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald had approved a proposed settle- 
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ment, believed to be the first 5-year agreement in the news- 
paper industry. The pact provides for minimum weekly 
wage increases ranging from $2.75 to $24.25 for various 
commercial and editorial classifications plus increases of up 
to $4.50 in the first year and up to $3.50 in the remaining 
4 years. Further progressive raises for experienced 
reporters, editors, photographers, and editorial writers, by 
December 1, 1959, will bring the salaries of 90 percent of 
these workers up to at least $160 a week and at least $140 
a week for the other 10 percent. The contract also 
provides for wage reopening in the event of a sharp rise 
in the cost of living, and job reclassification for commercial 
employees, strengthened job security, and improved 
vacations. 


February 6 


Tue New York Supreme Court enforced an arbitration 
award by the impartial chairman of the New York City 
pocketbook industry, enjoining a manufacturer from moving 
his business to another location in violation of a collective 
contract requiring the union’s written consent prior to 
such a move. The case was Pocketbook Workers Union of 
New York, Local No. 1, . . . (Centra Leather Goods Corp.). 
(See also p. 457 of this issue.) 


Tue Executive Council of the AFL-CIO opened its first 
quarterly meeting in Miami, Fla. (See also p. 459 of this 
Issue.) 


February 7 


Tue Federal district court in Washington, D. C., ruled, in 
Allendale Co. et al. v. Mitchell, etc., and Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, et al., Intervenors, that the Public 
Contracts Act empowered the Secretary of Labor to determine 
prevailing minimum wage rates for the woolen and worsted 
industry on an industrywide basis. The court based its 
ruling on the decision in Mitchell, etc. v. Covington Mills, 
et al. . . . (see Chron. item for Dec. 1, 1955, MLR, Feb. 
1956, and MLR, March 1956, p. 325) which made a similar 
determination for the cotton, silk, and synthetic textile 
industries. 


February 10 


Tue president of the Teamsters announced plans for 
extensive organizing drives to parallel the recruiting 
programs of the AFL-CIO, under joint agreements with 
18 AFL-CIO building trades unions, the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers Union, and the Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union. The agreements provide 
for joint action, financed from contributions by the Team- 
sters as well as the other cooperating unions. At the 
same time, the Teamster’s president reiterated his union’s 
unwillingness to sign the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact. 


February 13 


Tue Missouri Supreme Court, in Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
v. Automobile, Petroleum & Allied Industries Employees 
Union, Local 618, et al., sustained a lower court’s opinion 
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that it had no jurisdiction to enjoin a union from picketing 
an interstate employer, even though a National Labor 
Relations Board regional director had refused on the 
merits to issue a complaint of unfair labor practices re- 
quested by theemployer. The court held that the Board’s 
jurisdiction in labor disputes affecting interstate commerce 
was exclusive, unless ceded to a State labor agency by 
agreement. It found that the National Labor Relations 
Act does not provide for appeal from the refusal of the 
Board’s General Counsel to issue a complaint, Congress 
being the only source competent to remedy this alleged 
shortcoming of the law; and ruled that the regional direc- 
tor’s action, upheld by the General Counsel was, therefore, 
final and nonappealable. 


Tue Railway Clerks and the Railway Express Agency 
reached a wage settlement for the agency’s 32,000 employ- 
ees, effective March 1, 1956. (See also p. 455 of this issue.) 
About 2 weeks later, the company also concluded a similar 
agreement with the Machinists for over 1,000 employees. 


February 14 


The Federal court of appeals in New York City, reversing an 
NLRB order, ruled that an association representing 8 
employers in collective bargaining activity, and 7 of its 
members were guilty of unfair labor practices for locking 
out a union in retaliation for a strike against the other 
member during a stalemate in contract negotiations. 
The court, finding that no employer faced economic hard- 
ship, held that the lockout against nonstriking employees 
interfered with the workers’ right to concerted activity. 
The case was Truck Drivers Local Union No. 449, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters . . . v. NLRB. 


February 15 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator signed orders 
establishing new minimum wage rates under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for four Puerto Rican industries, 
effective March 5, 1956. The industries affected and the 
new hourly rates are: corsets, brassieres, and allied prod- 
ucts, 70 cents; textiles and textile products—the mattress 
and pillow classification, 90 cents, and the new general 
(all other) classification, 50 cents; shoes and allied prod- 
ucts, 46 cents; and metal hair accessories, 53 cents. 


February 17 


Tue NLRB, refusing jurisdiction in East Newark Realty 
Corp., East Newark, N. J. and Local 617, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, . . ., decided that henceforth 
the present jurisdictional standard applying to employer- 
owners of office buildings will also apply to industrial 
buildings. This standard requires that an employer who 
owns, leases, or operates a building also be engaged in 
interstate commerce, utilize the building primarily to 


house his own offices, and have a $3-million annual volume 
of interstate commerce. 


February 27 | 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States announced the 
decisions in the following cases: 

1. Mastro Plastics Corp. et al. v. NLRB. The court 
held that a union may strike against an employer’s unfair 
labor practices despite a ‘‘no strike’’ clause in its contract. 
Moreover, such strikes do not deprive strikers of their 
status as employees even though conducted within the 
statutory 60-day “cooling off’ period, the court said, 
because the history of the Taft-Hartley Act indicates that 
Congress intended the waiting period to apply only to 
economic strikes. As for the “no strike” contract clause, 
the court held that the contract dealt only with ‘‘economic 
relations between the employers and employees,” and 
did not extend to such matters as prohibiting “full freedom 
of association.’’ (See Chron. item for July 16, 1954, MLR, 
Sept. 1954.) 

2. NLRB v. Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Louisville, Inc. 
The court upheld the Board’s definition of the word 
“officer” in the act’s provision for filing non-Communist 
affidavits by union officers: “any person occupying & 
position identified as an office in the constitution of the 
labor organization.’’ A lower court had determined an 
“officer” to mean a union member who is an active instru- 
ment of a union’s policies, whether or not he fills an office 
designated by the organization’s constitution. The High 
Court also ruled that the question of compliance status 
with the provision may properly be raised by parties to an 
unfair labor practice case at a Board hearing. The com- 
pany had challenged the Board’s authority to issue and 
hear a complaint, on the ground that an alleged officer of 
the union, a CIO regional director, had failed to file a 
non-Communist affidavit. 

3. United States v. Ryan. The High Court sustained 
the conviction of Joseph P. Ryan, former president of the 
independent International Longshoremen’s Association, 
for accepting money from two concerns employing mem- 
bers of the ILA in violation of section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (see Chron. item for July 1, 1955, MLR, 
Sept. 1955). It ruled that the precise words of that sec- 
tion—‘“‘any representative of any employees’’—plainly 
suggest that they were meant to include a person in a 
position such as Ryan occupied when he represented 
employees both as president and principal negotiator. 


New 3-year contracts with the Hawaiian pineapple 
industry were announced by the Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.). The settlement, covering 
about 8,000 workers, features a 10-cent hourly raise and 
unemployment insurance plan—reportedly the first in the 
Nation for agricultural workers. It also sets up a new 
industrywide pension program, with medical insurance 
for pensioners; increases severance pay; and guarantees 
work priority to regular and “intermittent”? workers 
over seasonal workers. (See also p. 456 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations: 





Fresruary marked a continuation of the round of 
wage increases in the petroleum industry, begun 
in January, as the Oil Workers union and inde- 
pendent unions negotiated pay adjustments with 
a number of petroleum companies and nearly all 
major firms in the industry put into effect similar 
pay raises for their unorganized employees. Some 
wage increases were made in the soft goods indus- 
tries and others—for example, in textiles—were 
being sought. A few unions agreed to continue 
existing wage scales to help their employers’ com- 
petitive position. Some unions in these fields also 
obtained safeguards against plant closings. 

With issuance of the Government rulings neces- 
sary to initiation of supplemental unemployment 
benefit payments apparently assured, Ford Motor 
Co. and the United Automobile Workers took 
administrative steps in February which would put 
their plan into effect on June 1, 1956. 

Strike idleness, influenced by the continuation 
of the protracted Westinghouse dispute, continued 
relatively high in February. Other significant 
stoppages involved the Republic Aviation plants 
on Long Island, and the Baltimore Transit Co. 


Collective Bargaining and Work Stoppages 


Electrical Equipment. The Westinghouse work 
stoppage continued throughout February, thus 
entering its 20th week despite intensified Govern- 
ment efforts to end it. Early in February, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service pro- 
posed that negotiations concentrate upon the 
wage and length-of-contract issues and that the 
time-study question be taken up separately after 
the employees had returned to work. When no 
‘final accord could be reached on this basis, the 
FMCS withdrew from the negotiations on Febru- 
ary 10, but reentered the dispute 10 days later. 
At the month’s end, no progress was evident. 
Earlier, another governmental attempt at set- 
tling the strike was made when the Governor of 
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Pennsylvania appointed two widely known arbi- 
trators, George Taylor and David Cole, as a board 
to investigate the facts in the dispute, determine 
the unresolved issues, and report its findings to 
the governors of the States in which there were 
idle Westinghouse plants.” 

As a result of a ruling of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, striking Westing- 
house workers in that State became eligible in 
mid-December for unemployment compensation 
benefits. The State agency ruled that, although 
the stoppage had started as a strike, some elements 
of a lockout were evident and that, in its opinion, 
a lockout had been in effect since December 19, 
1955, when the company had rejected an arbitra- 
tion proposal; the company reportedly planned to 
appeal this ruling. In Ohio, the stoppage was re- 
garded as a labor dispute and hence the workers 
were ineligible for unemployment compensation 
under the provisions of that State’s law. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council urged its 140 
member unions to extend financial aid to the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers. More 
than $1.8 million had already been contributed to 
the Westinghouse strike fund by other unions, 
according to the IUE. 

In contrast to the Westinghouse negotiations, in 
which the length of the contract is an issue, a 
5-year agreement was concluded by Diehl Manu- 
facturing Co. (a subsidiary of Singer Manufactur- 
ing Co.) and an independent union representing 
3,000 electrical employees. The contract would 
provide for an immediate pay raise of 6 cents an 
hour and an additional 6 cents on June 15 of each 
of the 4 succeeding years. Approximately 850 
dayworkers would receive additional increases 
ranging from 1 to 7 cents an hour, effective im- 
mediately. A cost-of-living clause was included. 


Metalworking. A dispute between the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and the Republic 
Aviation Corp., over the amount of a wage 
increase, resulted in a work stoppage at the com- 
pany’s Long Island plants beginning on February 
19. On February 22, all 36 members of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers employed 
in the plants also went on strike. The Machinists 
had rejected a company offer of an immediate 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

2 The 2-man board was named after the Governors of New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and West Virginia, in which Westinghouse plants are 
located, were consulted. 
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5-cent-an-hour wage increase but, before striking, 
reduced its original demand for a 38-cent-an-hour 
package to 19% cents. As in the Westinghouse 
stoppage, skirmishes occurred on the picket lines 
and the company obtained an injunction to limit 
the number of pickets. The plants had been 
engaged in the manufacture of jet planes for the 
United States Government. 

On the West Coast, the Machinists and the 
United Automobile Workers (formerly CIO) re- 
portedly were coordinating their bargaining strat- 
egy to secure substantial gains for 180,000 workers 
in the southern California aircraft and guided 
missile industry. The ultimate objective was said 
to be joint bargaining on an industrywide rather 
than a single plant basis, to parallel management 
representation through the Aircraft Industries 
Association. Both unions agreed in principle on 


six basic bargaining subjects. The Auto Workers 
were seeking some form of supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits as protection against layoff, 
and the Machinists were stressing the need for 
security against plant relocation either by guaran- 
teeing workers the right to transfer to new 
locations with all seniority rights and payment of 


expenses or by paying them severance and 
dispersal allowances. The Machinists were also 
pressing for a 35-hour workweek at Consolidated 
Vultee but dropped similar proposals at Douglas 
and Lockheed. 

Rejection by the United Steelworkers of a con- 
tributory layoff pay plan offered by the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. presumably presaged the 
union’s attitude in forthcoming negotiations with 
the steel industry. The plan—also offered to the 
company’s salaried employees—would set up 
individual trust funds with vesting rights for each 
employee electing to participate, and would be 
financed by management and employee contribu- 
tions of 2 percent each of the base pay. The Steel- 
workers contended that unemployment protection 
is the employer’s responsibility and could be 
derived adequately only by a pooling of risks, 
rather than by individual accounts, which the 
union regarded as essentially a system of com- 
pulsory savings 


Petroleum. The Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers’ bargaining policy committee approved a 
settlement with Magnolia Petroleum Co., pro- 
viding for wage increases of 6 percent with a 


minimum of 15 cents an hour and higher shift 
differential pay, retroactive to February 1 (under 
a wage reopening clause for production workers 
and a new agreement for office personnel). The 
union stated that the agreement, together with 
negotiations with other oil companies, was ex- 
pected to establish the pattern of settlements for 
its members throughout the industry. The latest 
previous increase, 10 cents an hour, went into effect 
in March 1955 in most plants. A number of 
independent unions negotiated similar contracts 
with some Standard Oil companies and other major 
concerns. At least a dozen petroleum firms 
granted such pay raises to their unorganized em- 
ployees. The independent Petroleum Workers 
Union, which had earlier rejected a comparable 
settlement with Standard Oil of Indiana at Whit- 
ing, accepted the agreement that also included 
3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service. 


Transportation. Several settlements in February 
affected workers in the railroad or allied industries. 
On February 13, the Railway Express Agency and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
reached an agreement in which all workers re- 
ceived a package increase amounting to 13% cents 
an hour. The full amount was paid out in the 
form of increased rates of pay from December 1 
through the end of February. Beginning on 
March 1, 9% cents of the package continued to be 
paid in the form of higher rates, but the remaining 
4 cents was to go into a health and welfare fund. 
A similar package affecting approximately 7,000 
workers was agreed to by the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, the Pullman Co., and a 
group of major railroads. 

The Nation’s major railroads signed an agree- 
ment with the American Train Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation (Ind.) for wage increases of about 7 
percent, or $34 monthly, for 4,000 train dis- 
patchers. The pay raise consisted of $25.80 in 
basic wages; the remainder constituted a differ- 
ential adjustment over other railroad occupations. 

In local transit, two major settlements were 
concluded, but the Baltimore Transit strike, 
which began January 30, 1956, and idled several 
thousand workers, was still in effect at the end of 
the month. The stoppage occurred when mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees sought a 
wage increase. 
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By mid-February, the Maryland Public Service 
Commission had granted a number of bus lines 
temporary authorization to operate within the 
city limits during the transit strike. Late in the 
month, the Maryland House of Delegates ap- 
proved a bill authorizing the Governor to seize 
and operate the Baltimore Transit Co. and the 
State Senate had voted to authorize the Public 
Service Commission to set up permanent competi- 
tive bus franchises in Baltimore. Neither bill, 
however, had passed both houses by the end of 
February. 

At the end of January, an agreement was con- 
cluded between New Jersey’s Public Service 
Coordinated Transport and the same union, repre- 
senting 6,500 bus drivers and nonoperating per- 
sonnel. The 2-year contract called for an imme- 
diate wage increase of 6 cents an hour and an 
additional 5 cents on February 1, 1957. Other 
terms included increases in insurance policies 
(to $4,000 from $2,000) and in the company’s 
share of hospitalization payments (from a third 
to a half). 

A package increase, valued by the Transport 
Workers at over 26 cents an hour, was negotiated 
with the Philadelphia Transportation Co. The 
contract, scheduled to expire January 1957, was 
extended another 2 years and provided an 18-cent 
wage increase for 8,000 employees, with 8 cents 
an hour retroactive to January 1 and the additional 
10 cents effective next January. A _ jointly 
financed Blue Cross plan was instituted, with the 
company’s contributions increasing to almost 
two-thirds of the premiums by next January. 
Employees will also be given a seventh paid holi- 
day on their birthdays, increased pensions, and 
other benefits. 

Following a recommendation in a report by the 
House Merchant Marine Committee,? manage- 
ment of shipping companies and longshore unions 
agreed on the desirability of uniform contract 
termination dates for East, West, and Gulf 
coasts, and, in addition, contracts 2 years in 
length. August 1 was set as the tentative date 
by toe Pacific Maritime Association, the New 
York Shipping Association, the independent Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Ind.). Approval by the New York 
employers was conditioned upon deferment of 
any newly negotiated wage changes until after 


expiration of existing agreements with the ILA 
and upon clarification by the NLRB of legal 
problems that might arise if the rival International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen‘* was successful 
in obtaining a representation election. 

The House committee also invited seagoing 
unions to a conference aimed at minimizing 
“whipsawing” tactics by elimination of separate 
termination dates. Meanwhile, the Seafarers’ 
International Union criticized the committee’s 
proposals for changes in maritime collective bar- 
gaining procedures. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Industry. New contracts 
covering 8,000 workers in Hawaii’s pineapple 
industry were negotiated by the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Ind.) towards the end of February. The 3-year 
agreement provided a 10-cent hourly raise (4 cents 
immediately and an additional 3 cents on February 
1 of the following 2 years), together with unem- 
ployment benefits and severance pay—both pre- 
sumably the first in the Nation for agricultural 
workers. Regular employees with 1 year’s service 
or more will receive % week’s separation pay for 
each year of service up to 10 and 1 week’s pay for 
each year thereafter. Field workers, who are not 
covered by the Territorial unemployment insur- 
ance law, will receive up to 20 weeks’ compensa- 
tion from their employers. A new industrywide 
contributory retirement program was established 
with maximum $75 monthly pensions for cannery 
and field employees of 7 companies, and the 
industry’s contributory medical insurance plan 
was extended to retired workers. The contract 
also guaranteed priority on available work to 
regular and “intermittent”? workers over casual 
employees. 


Service and Trade. Weekly wage increases of 
$2.60 (6% cents an hour) were negotiated by the 
Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations and 
the Building Service Employees Union, represent- 
ing 12,000 building service employees in 1,100 
commercial buildings in New York City. The 
settlement, which also provided for additional 
life insurance coverage and other benefits, was 
expected to apply to 3,500 union members covered 
by separate contracts. 


4 For summary of this report, see p. 440 of this issue. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1956 (p. 332). 
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Over 10,000 New York City sanitation workers, 
members of the Teamsters union, ratified a 1-year 
contract providing for a reduction in the work- 
week (from 42 hours to 40, starting in July) and 
pay increases ranging from $55 to $350 a year. 
About 40 percent of the workers were affected by 
the minimum increase and about half of them— 
those who had at least 3 years’ seniority—received 
the maximum. 

The Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of the 
District of Columbia announced that all member 
firms would raise minimum wages of 3,000 women 
employees to $1 an hour on March 1. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which applies to laundries 
only if more than half their business is in inter- 
state commerce, requires a minimum of $1 an 
hour, effective March 1. 

Nearly 10,000 employees of the First National 
Stores, Inc., throughout New England approved 
a 2-year contract calling for increases in wages 
and supplementary benefits and changes in the 
seniority plan, thus averting a possible strike by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. Wages were 
raised by $5 a week, with $4 to be added next 
February. The agreement also provided for a 
reduction of 2 hours in the weekly work period for 
male employees, to 40 hours. (The 40-hour 
workweek for women workers continued un- 
changed.) 


Government and White-Collar Workers. Early in 
February, about 25,000 State civil service employ- 
ees in Michigan received salary increases, in most 
cases amounting to 6 percent. Larger increases 
went to mental hospital attendant nurses, prison 
guards, medical employees, and certain other 
“critical” classifications. The first general in- 
crease since July 1954, the adjustment was made 
to reduce turnover by maintaining rates com- 
petitive with those of other public and private 
employees in a tight labor market. 

The Writers Guild of America and major motion 
picture companies producing films for television 
reached agreement on a new contract calling for 
higher wage minimums and increased benefits for 
free-lance writers in TV film work on both the 
East and West Coasts. Writers’ payments for 
TV film reruns were brought into line with those 
obtained by the Screen Actors Guild last fall. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1956 (p. 80). 


Under the new agreement, the writer will be paid 
35 percent of his original wages for the 2d run, 
30 percent for the 3d, and 25 percent each for 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th. 


Chemicals. Under a new holiday plan designed 
to provide flexibility in use of added leisure time, 
4,200 employees of Abbott Laboratories in Chicago 
and its domestic sales branches were to receive 
3 paid “floating’’ holidays a year in addition to the 
6 designated holidays previously in effect. The 
extra days reportedly could be taken when con- 
venient to the employee—from a half day at a 
time up to all three at once. 


Textiles. The Textile Workers Union of America 
issued contract cancellation or reopening notices 
to 120 northern cotton-rayon companies in an 
effort to obtain wage increases for 40,000 workers. 
Included in the list were 3 key companies: Berk- 
shire Hathaway with 10 mills in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island; Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. with 5 mills in Maine; and Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. with 2 units, also in Maine. 
The union cited this action as its first bid for 
wage increases since a 6%-percent pay reduction 
resulting from arbitration in 1952. Wage rates 
in the southern textile industry were generally 
increased by 5 cents an hour during the second 
half of 1955.° 

The union is also seeking increased wage rates 
and supplementary benefits for workers in the 
felt, woolen and worsted, and Jacquard and 
novelty rayon-weaving industries. A 20-day work 
stoppage at the East Douglas, Mass., plant of the 
Haywood-Schuster Woolen Mills, Inc., ended 
February 20 with agreement on a wage increase. 
Settlement terms, which might prove to be a fore- 
cast for other parts of the industry, included an 
immediate 5-cent-an-hour wage incres se with an 
additional 7 cents an hour effective the end of 
April. Most New England wool textile contracts 
were scheduled to expire on April 30. 


Leather and Apparel. Problems of plant migration 
accounted for some of the month’s developments 
in leather and apparel. Instances were reported 
in which wage increases were passed up or deferred 
because of conditions in these industries. 

The New York State Supreme Court upheld an 
arbitrator’s decision enjoining the Centra Leather 
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Goods Corp. from leaving New York City in 
violation of its contract with the Pocketbook 
Workers Union, by which removal of the plant 
without the union’s written consent was forbidden. 
Accepting the company’s contention that its ship- 
ment of machinery to Oklahoma was in payment 
of a loan, the court ruled that the arbitrator had 
no power to order the company to bring it back. 
The arbitration award had also directed Centra to 
pay back wages to employees laid off as a result 
of the move, but the court made no reference to 
these damages. 

The dispute started last October when the firm 
sought to relocate in Sanford, Maine, with the aid 
of a loan from the Small Business Administration 
but agreed to remain in New York after the union, 
representing 150 employees, filed a complaint. 
Since the company held that its main problem was 
a shortage of capital, the union had proffered 
cooperation in obtaining a loan for the New York 
operations. The company failed to apply for the 
loan and, according to the union, proceeded to lay 
off personnel and to transfer materials and equip- 
ment to Oklahoma. 

Under a wage reopening of a 1-year contract 
expiring in August 1956, the Lewiston and Auburn 
Shoeworkers Protective Association, representing 
3,500 workers, negotiated wage increases and 
fringe benefits with the 9 factories represented by 
the Auburn Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
The wage increase was 5 cents an hour for hourly 
paid employees and about 3.2 percent for piece- 
workers. Minimum pay was to be raised in two 
steps from 85 cents to $1 an hour by March 1. 
The package settlement also included an employer- 
financed Blue Shield surgical plan. 

Elsewhere, the CIO Shoe Workers, represent- 
ing about 3,000 employees of 45 slipper and play- 
shoe factories in New York City, withdrew its 
demand for a 10-cent hourly rise over existing 
wage scales so that the firms could meet out-of- 
State competition. 

In the Chicago coat and suit industry, the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers agreed to forego a wage 
increase and employers agreed to increased pen- 
sion and welfare contributions. The new 2-year 
contract provided for increased contributions by 
the Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Association to 
support the union health center and retirement 
fund in Chicago. Company contributions to each 
of the funds «vere to be increased by one-half of 1 


percent of gross payroll effective immediately (a 
total increase of 1 percent). The contract also 
provided for a similar increase in pension con- 
tributions in January 1957, at which time the 
agreement could be reopened for wage discussions. 
The contract covers 35 firms employing 1,700 
union members. 

Pay raises negotiated by the Millinery Workers 
Union and New York employer associations early 
last year but deferred to January 1956 because of 
the generally depressed state of the industry were 
further postponed for some workers until July 1. 
Acting on applications of a reported 138 out of 
approximately 500 manufacturers, the industry’s 
impartial chairman approved the delay of effective 
date of the stipulated wage increase of $5 a week 
for time workers and 5 percent for those on piece 
rates. However, a number of large firms put the 
increases into effect, thus ending a 4'-year period 
of unchanged wage rates for some of the 12,000 
workers. 

A technique to protect organized workers 
against the runaway shop was developed when 
the United Hatters signed an agreement with the 
American Needle and Novelty Co., employing 200 
workers in Chicago and Harrisburg, Ill. After 
learning that the cap manufacturer was arranging 
to operate a community-built plant in Franklin, 
Ky., the union struck to insure that the new fac- 
tory would be an addition to, and not a substitute 
for, existing units. It voiced no objection to the 
expansion, provided its efforts to organize the new 
plant were not blocked and jobs of present workers 
were not jeopardized. The settlement forbade 
diversion of production to the southern location; 
if work were transferred, the company would pay 
a fine, to be determined by arbitration, to the 
Illinois employees. Furthermore, if the union is 
not recognized at the Franklin plant by January 
1957, it can seek additional damages. In the 
event that declining business forces closing of a 
northern plant, the employer will pay a severance 
allowance equal to 4 months’ straight-time 
earnings. 

Also acting to allay employees’ anxiety con- 
cerning the effects of possible plant relocations, 
the Smolen Manufacturing Co. of New York City 
agreed to the Ladies’ Garment Workers request 
for severance allowances. The company employs 
over 100 workers in the manufacture of infants’ 
coats and snowsuits. Disclaiming interest in a 
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North Carolina factory, the firm furnished the 
union with $50,000, to be distributed on the basis 
of $50 for each year of employment if it closes 
operations within the next 2 years, and also 
guaranteed the same volume of work during this 
period as had been maintained over the past 5 
years. An additional $35,000 in severance pay 
will be posted for the following 2% years. 


Other Developments 


Union Activities. The Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO conducted its first quarterly meeting 
since the merger in December. Various legislative 
objectives were endorsed, including liberalized 
social security benefits, provisions for Federal 
health insurance, and gradual reduction of tariff 
barriers without permitting the reciprocal trade 


program to injure domestic industries. The | 


council expressed opposition to industry proposals 
that the United States withdraw from the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and urged the Gov- 
ernment to support a proposed ILO convention 
against forced labor. The council urged the 
withholding of Federal school construction funds 
from States resisting Supreme Court integration 
orders and condemned the white Citizens Councils 
in the South as antiunion as well as anti-Negro. It 
deferred until June its decision as to the holding 
of a special convention next September to consider 
endorsement of candidates in the 1956 national 
elections. 

Newly appointed AFL-CIO committees also 
held their first meetings during the 10-day session. 
The Committee on Political Education reached 
agreement to intensify political efforts against 
State right-to-work laws and against pending bills 
restricting labor’s political rights—specifically the 
Curtis-Goldwater bill barring unions from making 
any campaign expenditures. (This committee 
meeting was not attended by representatives of 
the Teamsters and Carpenters unions, which had 
pursued an independent political course in the old 
AFL.) The committee also decided to seek volun- 
tary $1 contributions from each member of 
affiliated unions for a political campaign fund. 

The Executive Council adopted a report by the 
Economic Policy Committee, recommending pri- 

* Under rules set by the parent body, the organizing staff of the federation 


cannot pool efforts with an individual union until the rival groups agree on 
assignment of new members. 


vate and governmental action to advance human 
welfare and sustain full employment. The pro- 
gram called for “substantial” collective bargaining 
gains in order to expand purchasing power and to 
offset the inadequate number of job opportunities 
for new entrants into the labor force or for workers 
displaced by automation; comprehensive Federal 
aid to distressed labor areas; tax reductions for 
low- and middle-income groups and tax increases 
for large corporations; an increase in the Federal 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and extension 
of coverage to additional workers; expanded 
Federal financing for education, housing, road- 
building, hospitals, and urban redevelopment; 
relaxation of Government credit policies; and a 
Federal farm program to bolster income of small 
farmers. The Ethical Practices Committee set 
up machinery for conducting hearings on charges 
of welfare-fund racketeering and other union 
irregularities. 

A report by AFL-CIO organizing director 
John W. Livingston setting a recruiting goal at 
26 million new members led to formation of 2 
committees to plan and raise funds for a mass 
organizing drive. It was indicated that efforts 
will be concentrated on the South generally and 
on certain industries nationally (oil and natural 
gas, wholesale and retail trade, the service trades, 
finance, and government). The Livingston report 
further stated that attainment of membership 
potential was hampered by the problem of allo- 
cating newly enlisted workers among rival unions 
with overlapping jurisdictions. The airline in- 
dustry (in which 6 unions are active) was chosen 
as a “‘pilot’’ field for adjusting rival jurisdictional 
claims, to be followed by the textile and chemical 
industries. 

Symptomatic of such organizing difficulties was 
the Teamsters’ announcement of a series of 
organizing drives paralleling to some extent the 
AFL-CIO recruiting efforts. A joint organizing 
and mutual assistance plan was worked out by 
the Teamsters with the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Union, with each to put $200,000 into 
a fund to unionize hotel and culinary employees 
and drivers engaged in delivering supplies to 
hotels and restaurants. A similar agreement 
reportedly was being negotiated with the Building 
Service Employees, under which each union would 
contribute $100,000 to start a joint campaign 
among municipal workers, and race track and 
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baseball park employees. The Teamsters and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters agreed to further 
contributions of $100,000 each to their joint 
organizing campaign launched in 1955. Teamster 
and other officials of the AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Department, meeting in advance of the 
council sessions, also decided for the first time to 
stage a national recruiting drive. Their target 
was 1 million unorganized workers, primarily in 
the homebuilding industry throughout the Nation 
and in heavy construction in the expanding South. 

The building trades unions, spearheaded by the 
Teamsters, were also involved in a jurisdictional 
dispute with the Auto Workers (formerly CIO) 
over division of work opportunities at the Detroit 
Packard-Studebaker plant, which is shifting from 
auto to jet aircraft production. Under a com- 
promise formula adopted before the ending of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting, a small 
group of Auto Worker mechanics would retain their 
jobs on the conversion. Future conversion and 
construction contracts would make more specific 
work assignments to minimize confusion between 
jobs to be performed by building craftsmen 
employed by outside contractors and UAW 
members regularly employed in plant maintenance 
operations. 

The Teamsters union also figured prominently 
in the longshore situation when it announced that 
its Eastern, Central, and Southern Conferences 
would set up a $400,000 drawing account for the 
unaffiliated International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation’ to liquidate the debts incurred since 
its expulsion from the AFL 2% years ago. Addi- 
tional funds were to be deposited to implement the 
joint organizational campaign agreed upon last 
year. Subsequently, President George Meany of 
the AFL-CIO announced he had begun an investi- 
gation of the alliance between the Teamsters and 
the longshore union, and would take appropriate 
action. The federation’s constitution prescribes 
suspension as the penalty for an affiliated union 
that allows “representation or recognition” to an 
organization expelled by the parent organization. 


Supplementary Unemployment Compensation. In 
a formal opinion requested by the State Depart- 


ment of Labor and Industry, Pennsylvania’s 
Attorney General approved integration of State 
unemployment compensation with the Ford and 
General Motors layoff pay plans. Later in the 
month, California became the ninth State to issue 
a favorable ruling, thus apparently fulfilling the 
plans’ requirement that their integration with 
State unemployment compensation be approved 
by States in which two-thirds of each company’s 
employees are employed. 

Meantime, the Ford Motor Co. and the United 
Auto Workers had started implementation of 
their supplemental unemployment benefits plan. 
Company contributions, totaling $10 million and 
representing 5 cents for each hour worked since 
last June by about 140,000 hourly rated employees, 
were placed in the 2 funds according to the 
agreement. A joint board, composed of three 
members of each party to the contract, held its 
first meeting to recommend procedures for admin- 
istering benefits, which can begin next June. 

In some States where favorable administrative 
rulings had been issued, efforts were continued to 
obtain legislation against such integration. In 
Michigan, however, the American Motors Corp. 
rejected a request of the Michigan Information 
Committee for support of a bill pending in the 
State legislature which would, in effect, nullify 
the supplementary layoff pay plan. The company 
asserted that its endorsement of the bill would 
amount to a repudiation of the firm’s contract 
with the UAW. In January, Ford Motor Co. had 
also voiced its opposition to the committee’s 
proposals.® 

The new Wayne County (Mich.) Society of 
Skilled Trades, claiming over 75 percent of the 
skilled workers in Detroit and Plymouth plants 
of the Burroughs Corp., announced it would seek 
recognition as their bargaining agent. The group, 
one of several Michigan branches, was formed in 
June 1955 in protest against the supplementary 
unemployment benefit plan and the size of wage 
increases to skilled groups in United Auto Workers’ 
contracts with the automobile industry. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1956 (p. 83). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1956 (p. 333). 
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Emergency Disputes and National Policy. Edited 
by Irving Bernstein, Harold L. Enarson, 
R. W. Fleming. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1955. 271 pp. (Industrial Relations 
Research Association Publication 15.) $3.50. 

The Industrial Relations Research Association 
has performed a public service in sponsoring the 
preparation of this timely, action-directed study 
of appropriate policy in the area of “national 
emergency” disputes. The national emergency 
dispute section of the Taft-Hartley Act, enacted 
when the memory of the rash of reconversion 
disputes was still fresh, has been one source of 
the continuing contention over that act. The 
virtual absence of disputes of national emergency 
magnitude in recent years permits calmer con- 
sideration of the problem and the experience. 
This circumstance adds to the utility of the inci- 
sive analyses of the main facets of the issue by the 
contributors to this volume, all of whom have had 
direct experience in this field. 

The question “What is a national emergency 
dispute?” is treated in four articles by George 
Hildebrand, Irving Bernstein, Harold Enarson, 
and Benjamin Aaron. These demonstrate that 
the range and frequency of disputes approximating 
“national emergency”’ proportions are extremely 
limited; the changing environment, particularly 
in relation to international policies, will vary the 
impact of disputes, even in those industries—such 
as steel, bituminous coal, and railroads—with pro- 
pensities to emergency effects. The analysis of 
the 1952 steel strike demonstrates the utter com- 
plexity of disputes inextricably enmeshed in na- 
tional economic policies, as well as the ineffec- 
tuality of approaching such disputes with any pre- 
conceived and inflexible handling formula. The 
authors temper their conclusions by acknowledg- 
ing that the limited incidence of emergency dis- 
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putes at present may be a product of the decen- 
tralized character of bargaining in most industries; 
the propensity to emergency disputes may increase 
if there is centralization of bargaining in additional 
industries. 

“What is the Taft-Hartley experience?” receives 
consideration by Frank Kleiler; by labor spokes- 
men Arthur Goldberg and Jack Barbash; by indus- 
try spokesman Alexander Heron; and by Frank 
C. Pierson. The labor view is that the Taft- 
Hartley national emergency dispute provisions 
violate the standard of fairness, particularly as 
regards the 80-day injunction clause; the in- 
evitability of Government intercession eases the 
burden on the parties to reach agreement, while 
hobbling actual bargaining. The industry atti- 
tude, at least on the part of the ‘“‘new generation,”’ 
is described as supporting the use of some emer- 
gency provisions, albeit only in cases of extreme 
danger, but of a type designed and interpreted to 
aid collective bargaining. The conclusion running 
through most of the other articies in the volume 
is that experience with the application of Taft- 
Hartley emergency provisions tends to demon- 
strate their ineffectuality in the resolution of 
disputes. 

“What are the elements of a national policy?” 
is the concern of articles by Willard Wirtz, Keith 
Mann, R. W. Fleming, Archibald Cox, and Murray 
Edelman in part 3. The alternative approaches 
to dispute settlement, including the statutory 
(or “vicarious?’’) strike, compulsory arbitration, 
and mediation solely are considered. The writers 
appear to favor a “choice of procedures’’ approach 
which would permit flexible handling adapted to 
the varied circumstances involved in every dis- 
pute. It is recognized, however, that this might 
not meet the public demand for certain and 
positive action. Integral to flexibility in meeting 
an immediate dispute, it is held, is the require- 
ment of action by the executive branch; the role 
of Congress is to give careful attention to the 
broad-gage needs of labor and management in 
critical industries to obviate emergency disputes. 

Although there is broad agreement on the con- 
clusions described in this review, there are implicit 
differences of viewpoint on many of the matters 
of detail, and the editors have wisely permitted 
these toappear. Thus, there is no clear unanimity 
on whether the steel strike of 1952 was in fact 
an emergency strike. Some of the authors 
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appear to view the national emergency dispute 
only in its postwar, foreign relations policy impact; 
one sees also that national emergency disputes may 
arise in a period of renewed economic activity 
following prolonged depression. These and other 
differences do not detract from the conclusions; 
they emphasize the complexity of the entire 
question and the necessity for periodic reexamina- 
tion. 

—Josrru P. GoLpBERG 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Britain Views Our Industrial Relations. By 
Mark J. Fitzgerald. Notre Dame, Ind., 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1955. 221 
pp. $4.25. 

Between 1948 and 1952, 57 teams of British 
management and union representatives visited 
the United States under the sponsorship of the 
Anglo-American Council to investigate the reasons 
for the tremendous productivity of American 
industry and to learn what methods and ideas 
might be of assistance to Britain in its effort to 
regain economic and industrial health. The 


reports which these productivity teams prepared 


upon their return to Britain have been widely 
read and have significantly influenced British 
industrial life even within a few years’ time. 
Because the members of the teams were experi- 
enced and acute observers, their reports contain 
a wealth of valuable information and ideas about 
American industry which are well worth the atten- 
tion of Americans as well as Britons. A realiza- 
tion of this fact has led a number of writers in 
both countries to summarize and appraise the 
findings and recommendations of the reports. 
The book under review is the latest of these 
efforts. In contrast to the British study by 
Graham Hutton, We Too Can Prosper—The 
Promise of Productivity (New York, Macmillan, 
for British Productivity Council, 1953), which 
attempted to encompass the entire productivity 
problem, Professor Fitzgerald has confined his 
volume for the most part to the portions of the 
reports dealing with industrial relations. The 
main sections of the volume deal with manage- 
ment policy on industrial relations, the role of 
unions in American industry, wage standards in 
America, and some methods of income distribution. 
In a fairly lengthy chapter, the author also dis- 
cusses the impact of the team recommendations, 


summarizing his own observations made during 
a visit to Britain in the summer of 1953. 

The objective underlying this book is an ad- 
mirable one. Some of the most enlightening 
analyses of American life have been made by 
foreign visitors whose differences in values and 
freshness of view have enabled them to appreciate 
both the strength and the weakness of American 
institutions and practices in ways which even the 
most insightful natives often have overlooked. 
Unfortunately, the execution of the study does 
not entirely measure up to its purpose. One 
limitation is the unsystematic fashion in which 
sections of the team reports are presented. The 
author made no attempt to summarize all of the 
reports on a specific topic; instead, he selected a 
few items which apparently seemed most appro- 
priate to him to illustrate a point. Thus, in the 
portion of the chapter dealing with management 
policy on grievance procedure, reference is made to 
the reports on pressed metal, cotton yarn, diesel 
locomotives, internal combustion engines, iron and 
steel, and electricity supply. The section on 
foremen in the same chapter mentions only the 
munitions report. And the two pages on absen- 
teeism are largely devoted to the coal mining team, 
with a brief paragraph on iron and steel. The 
result of this approach is that the reader is left 
with a string of impressions but is not sure how 
representative or meaningful they really are. 

Another limitation of the study is the very 
uneven treatment given to various key topics. 
In part, of course, this results from the unevenness 
of their treatment in the reports themselves. 
Some topics were obviously of greater interest and 
importance to the visiting teams than others. 
But it is not clear why, for example, “union 
research departments” should receive 6 pages of 
description while “grievance procedure” gets a 
little over 2, ‘“foremen’”’ a single paragraph, “job 
evaluation” less than 2 pages, and “manpower 
utilization” a page and a half. A more detailed 
treatment of a smaller number of topics might 
have proved more rewarding. 

It is also regrettable that Professor Fitzgerald 
did not elaborate his concluding “appraisal” 
chapter. He starts out in promising fashion by 
focusing on the series of tables published by the 
British Productivity Council in 1953 which list 
“the frequency with which significant character- 
istics of the American industrial economy were 
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mentioned” in the productivity team reports. 
But his analysis of the “validity” of the British 
observations on our industrial relations and of 
their comparisons between Amexican and British 
practice is extremely limited. 

Despite the above rather critical comments, 
Professor Fitzgerald has performed a useful service 
to students of industrial relations by his examina- 
tion of the British productivity reports. For a 
fuller appreciation of these materials, the reader 
may also wish to examine the Hutton volume 
noted earlier and a little monograph by Robert W. 
Smuts, Huropean Impressions of the American 
Worker (New York, King’s Crown Press, 1953). 


—Miutton DERBER 


Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois 


Scientific Management and the Unions, 1900-82—A 
Historical Analysis. By Milton J. Nadworny. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1955. 187 pp., bibliographical footnotes. 
$3.75. 

The limiting of this book to the period 1900-32 
gives opportunity for concentrating the very 


vital discussion on the critical and formative years 


of the management movement. It is packed with 
references to historic moments in American 
management progress and is in a sense a roster of 
the contributions made by the illustrious prac- 
titioners in this field. With the passing of Dr. 
Harlow Person in late 1955, it is probable that 
only Dr. Morris L. Cooke and Dr. Lillian Gilbreth 
remain as those whose memories and highly 
active participation go back to the days of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor. 

Labor’s fears of 40 and 50 years ago that the 
threatening spectre of “scientific management” 
was going to bind them with another set of chains 
fortunately did not eventuate. The fact is that 
in the past 25 years we have become accustomed 
to the notion of labor groups themselves hiring 
management consultants and using advanced 
management techniques. 

It was inevitable that the fact-gathering tech- 
niques initiated by Taylor and aimed directly at 
the work and work methods of day laborers became 
a real cause for fright. The differences between 
worker and employer over production rates that 
had been going on for centuries now had something 


new added to them. That new thing was applied 
intelligence and inquiry about the most common- 
place kind of work. Taylor ceased to take for 
granted the things that preceding generations had 
taken for granted; namely, that even the most 
elemental activities in life can be improved by 
critical inquiry into the possibilities of improve- 
ment. It was unfortunate that Taylor’s personal 
ineptitude and thinly veiled hostility to labor 
unions and their reasons for existence should have 
thrown a 25-year block into more general public 
acceptance and adoption of his methods. It took 
the wise ameliorating influence of Hoxie and Valen- 
tine, with their wider vision of possibilities, to re- 
move this stigma. It took the practical strategies 
of such men as Daniel Willard of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the courageous generalship 
of Sidney Hillman and other highly competent 
labor leaders to make this most valuable applica- 
tion of scientific management techniques to the 
shops and factories of the Nation. 

Throughout the volume’s extensive discussion 
of the evolving pattern of labor and management 
contact through conference and negotiation, there 
is woven the story of the Government’s stake! in 
this new development. The roles played by 
various Federal Government groups as factfinders 
and employers as well are treated with clarity and 
discernment. The decision of Congress in 1949 to 
remove time study and bonus restrictions from the 
National Military Establishment Appropriation 
Act for 1950 was in effect a repeal of a provision 
which had been annually reenacted as part of one 
or more appropriation laws since 1916. The ap- 
parent lack of interest in the removal of these re- 
strictions, under the aegis of Senators Taft and 
Flanders, was undoubtedly attributable to the 
fact that most people considered their removal to 
be long overdue anyway. 

Here and there throughout the book are straws 
in the wind that point to matters that would loom 
larger in succeeding decades as scientific manage- 
ment shifted from a narrow concern for work skills 
and shop methods to the much larger concern for 
people at work as individuals and in groups. 
Robert G. Valentine’s paper to the Taylor Society 
in 1915 on The Progressive Relation Between 
Efficiency and Consent was such an indicator of 
things to come. This shift in emphasis to the 
human element in work was also foretold in 
Lillian Gilbreth’s Psychology of Management, 
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published in 1914. The “revolution” in manage- 
ment thinking that widened the scope of scientific 
management far beyond the conceptions of its 
initiators is still going on. Such recent research 
studies as those at the University of Michigan and 
elsewhere on the relations between productivity 
and worker motivation carry on the research ap- 
proach for management improvement into highly 
rewarding if possibly more subjective areas. If 
there are any remaining skeptics as to the impact 
and mutually rewarding interaction between 
American management and organized labor, one 
has but to inquire into the experiences and ob- 
servations of the American advisers to European 
productivity teams working with the International 
Cooperation Administration. The acceptance of 
advanced management techniques by American 
labor has been a most important factor in keeping 
American labor out of the rut of class conflict and 
futile industrial warfare. 


—Joun J. Haver 
Department of the Air Force 


Administering a Conversion to Electronic Account- 
ing—A Case Study of a Large Office. By 
Harold Farlow Craig. Boston, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Division of Research, 1955. 224 
pp. $2.50. 

This book presents a case study of the personnel 
aspects of a conversion to electronic office ma- 
chinery in the commercial department of an insur- 
ance company. The study is an excellent day-by- 
day description of the administrative behavior 
involved in successfully effectuating the change, 
which took 3 years to plan and almost 4 years to 
accomplish. 

Part I of the study describes the department 
involved just prior to and immediately after the 
conversion. When the decision to change to 
electronic equipment was reached, a planning 
team, composed of experienced and capable com- 
pany administrators, was created. Excellent com- 
munications were established at all employee levels 
affected. The “human aspects” were constantly 
considered and employees were assured they would 
not be harmed by the change. Excellent em- 
ployee morale, a source of pride with the company, 


was as high after the conversion as before. Despite 
the considerable changes in office procedures, tradi- 
tional personnel practices and policies remained 
relatively undisturbed. 

Part IT contains detailed accounts of adminis- 
trative behavior during the conversion. This 
section is replete with statements made by the 
various executive and supervisory personnel as 
they discussed the day-by-day problems. 

Part III sets forth Professor Craig’s conclusions 
and recommendations. He points out that the 
administrator of a change such as that described 
should aim at maintaining the cohesion of the 
organization during the period in which the changes 
are introduced. Finally, the author lists a series 
of questions which he suggests the administrator 
consider carefully and answer to his satisfaction 
before taking any positive action regarding con- 
version. 

Professor Craig has done much to create an 
awareness of the administrative problems which 
arise in the introduction of a radical change in 
office methods. He has shown, moreover, how 
these problems were successfully resolved in the 
instance studied. This report is recommended to 
administrators and others interested in conversions 
to the latest types of electronic data processing 
equipment. 


—HeErMAN J. RorHBerG 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Economics of Employment and Unemployment. By 
Paul Hubert Casselman. Washington, Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1955. 183 pp., bibliogra- 
phies. $3.25. 

The main objective of this book, according to 
the author, was to ‘discuss the ways and means of 
maintaining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment.” The need for employment maintenance 
programs is assumed and, therefore, is only occa- 
sionally referred to in the text. 

The factors that affect the extent, stability, and 
nature of employment are divided by the author 
into three broad groups: (a) economic, (b) non- 
economic, and (c) economic and noneconomic. He 
lists and discusses 18 economic factors, including 
effective demand, private capital investment, in- 
come distribution, standard of living, and all of 
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the other economic factors usually associated with 
determining levels of employment. In discussing 
the effects of income distribution, he states that 
the goal should be to increase equality of incomes 
as much as possible. At the same time, he recog- 
nizes that overtaxation of the wealthy may check 
economic progress. 

The noneconomic factors influencing employ- 
ment include the following: (1) personal factors 
of age, physical and mental condition, sex, and 
training and education; (2) nature and natural 
phenomena (climate, and natural resources and 
their development); and (3) attitudes and con- 
ventions. The third group of factors, discussed 
under the heading of economic and noneconomic 
factors, includes industrial unrest and demographic 
influences. The author concludes that of the 
four institutional factors—government, employers, 
labor, and consumers—.he first is definitely the 
most important insofar as action to stabilize em- 
ployment is concerned. Here, as well as at many 
other points in the book, he indicates a belief in 
greater reliance on Government action than is 
usually accepted in the economic policies of the 
United States. 

One chapter is devoted to a comprehensive 


treatment of seasonal variations in employment. 
It describes actions that can be taken to deseason- 
alize employment, and refers particviarly to the 
incentives provided by merit-rating policies in 
unemployment-insurance acts and by guaranteed 


employment—annual wage—plans. The exten- 
sive treatment of seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment, as well as of the relationship of business 
cycles to employment and of employment fore- 
casting, suggests that the book is designed for use 
as a textbook or a reference work for students. 
Brief reference is made to the better known 
business cycle theories and schemes for control 
of business cycles. 

Technological unemployment is covered in the 
usual way with recognition of the immediate 
dislocations caused by technological changes, but, 
citing experience in the United States, with the 
conclusion that improvements in technology in- 
crease employment or at least do not eliminate 
more jobs than they create. No special attention 
is given to the recent acceleration of technological 
changes and resultant increased interest in the 
probable effects of automation on employment in 


the United States, presumably because these 
developments have come to the fore since the book 
was written. 

Mr. Casselman has brought together much of 
the thinking of economists throughout the world 
on the economic factors which affect employment 
and unemployment. He provides a wealth of 
references at the end of each chapter not only to 
the sources quoted in the text, but also to many 
related works. 


—ARNOLD E. Cuasz 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Arbitration 


Arbitration Awards in Hawaii, 1944-52. By Edwin C. 
Pendleton and Andrew Gerakas. Honolulu, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, 1955. 
11 pp., bibliography. 


Some Lawyers’ Problems in Grievance Arbitration. By 
Archibald Cox. (Jn Minnesota Law Review, Min- 
neapolis, December 1955, pp. 41-59. $1.75.) 


Benefits and Benefit Plans 


Employee Benefit Survey. Cleveland, Ohio, Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, 1956. 12 pp. 


Health and Welfare Benefits in New York State, June 1954. 
New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1955. 95 pp. (Publication 
B-83.) 


Problems in Measurement of Expenditures on Selected Items 
of Supplem:niary Employee Remuneration—Manufac- 
turing Establishments, 1953. By Joseph W. Bloch. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1956. 85 pp. (Bull. 1186.) 50 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Selected Employee Benefit Plans—A Source Book: Report of 
Joint State Government Commission to General Assembly 
of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Session of 1956. 
Harrisburg, General Assembly, Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission, [1955?]. 144 pp. 


Tuition-Aid Plans for Employees. By Doris M. Thomp- 
son. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1956. 67 pp. (Studies in Personnel 
Policy, 151.) 


Education and Training 


In Quest of Knowledge: A Historical Perspective on Adult 
Education. By C. Hartley Grattan. New York, 
Association Press, 1955. 337 pp., bibliographical 
footnotes. $4.75. 
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Leadership and Supervision in Industry: An Evaluation of 
a Supervisory Training Program. By Edwin A. 
Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris, Harold E. Burtt. 
Columbus, Ohio State University, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, 1955. 110 pp. (Monograph 33.) 
$4, cloth; $3, paper. 


CIO Education Manual, 1955-56. Washington, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Department of Education 
and Research, 1955. 2 vols., various pagings. $5. 


Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide: A Handbook of Job 
Training Opportunities. By Clarence E. Lovejoy. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1955. 216 pp. 
$3.95. 


Training Techniques—A Bibliographic Review. By Olive 
H. Golden. Chicago, University of Chicago, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, Library, 1956. 24 pp. (Sig- 
nificant Sources, 5.) 


Handicapped 


Hiring Handicapped People. New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Employee Relations Divi- 
sion, 1955. 16 pp. 


Meeting the Needs of the Disabled Worker. By John H. 
Miller. (Jn American Economic Security, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
September—November 1955, pp. 9-17.) 


Selective Placement of the Handicapped. Washington, 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1955. 13 pp. 


Rehabilitation Under Workmen’s Compensation in Califor- 
nia. By Lisbeth Bamberger. (Jn Industrial Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Chicago, February 1956, pp. 63-72, 
bibliography. 75 cents.) 


Films on the Handicapped. By Jerome H. Rothstein and 
Thomas O’Connor. Washington, National Education 
Association, International Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1955. 56 pp. $1. 


Housing and Construction 


Construction Volume and Costs, 1915-54. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor and U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, 1955. 78 pp., charts. (Statistical Sup- 
plement to Vol. I of Construction Review.) 50 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Life Insurance Housing Projects. By Robert E. Schultz. 
Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc. (for University 
of Pennsylvania, 8. 8. Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education), 1956. 154 pp., bibliography. $4. 


Industrial Hygiene 


The Diseases of Occupations. By Donald Hunter. Lon- 
don, English Universities Press, Ltd., 1955. 1046 
pp., bibliographies. £5 5s. 


Methods for Detecting and Determining Carbon Monozide. 
By R. L. Beatty. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1955. 34 pp., 
bibliography. (Bull. 557; revision of Technical 
Paper 582.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


The Prevention of Occupational Skin Diseases. By Louis 
Schwartz, M.D. [Washington], Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., 1955. 42 pp. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective Bargaining in the Pacific Northwest Lumber 
Industry. By Margaret 8. Glock. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1955. 62 pp. (West Coast Collective Bargaining 
Systems, [Monograph 6].) 50 cents. 


Labor-Management Problems of the American Merchant 
Marine. Washington, 1956. 32 pp. (House of 
Representatives Report 1658, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Indiana’s Economic Resources and Potential: Section VIII, 
Labor Relations. By Fred Witney and William G. 
Scott. Bloomington, Indiana University, School of 
Business, Bureau of Business Research, 1955. 130 pp. 


Rights Under a Labor Agreement. By Archibald Cox. 
(In Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., 
February 1956, pp. 601-657. $1.25.) 


Number of Workers Affected by Collective Agreements in 
Canada, 1954. (In Labor Gazette, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa, January 1956, pp. 78-84. 50 cents 
(25 cents in Canada).) 


Labor-Management Relations at the Plant Level Under 
Industrywide Bargaining: A Study of the Engineering 
(Metal-Working) Industry in Birmingham, England. 
By Milton Derber. [Champaign], University of 
Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1955. 130 pp. $2.50, cloth; $2, paper. 


Labor Legislation 


Battle Over the “Right-to-Work’” Laws—Pro and Con 
Discussion. (In Congressional Digest, Washington, 
February 1956, pp. 37-64. $1.) 


to Work—Euphemism or Constitutional 
Northwestern University Law 
January-February 1956, pp. 


The “Right” 
Guarantee? (In 
Review, Chicago, 
773-787.) 


The Right-to-Work Law Case. By Maurice C. Benewitz. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, January 1956, 
pp. 9-14. $1.) 


Repeal of the Railway Right-to-Work Law—An Appraisal. 
By James R. Morris. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
February 1956, pp. 69-72, 103-111. $1.) 
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Your Rights Under State and Local Fair Employment 
Practice Laws. New York, National Labor Service, 
1955. 32 pp. 


State Regulation of Union Political Action. By W. R. 
Brown. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 1955, pp. 769-776. $1.) 


Illinois Laws Relating to Labor and Employment, 19565. 
Springfield, Department of Labor, [1955?]. 337 pp. 


Provincial Labor Standards Concerning Child Labor, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Equal Pay 
for Equal Work, Fair Employment Practices, Weekly 
Rest-Day and Workmen's Compensation. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, Legislation Branch, 1956. 


27 pp. 
Labor Turnover 


Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain Industries, [Canada], 
March 1953 to February 1955. Ottawa, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Labor and Prices Division, 
1956. 41 pp. 25 cents. 


A Method of Labor Turnover Analysis. By K. F. Lane 
and J. E. Andrew. (Jn Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, Series A (General), Vol. 118, Part 3, 
London, 1955, pp. 296-314; discussion, pp. 314-323. 
15s.) 


Migration 


Implications of Puerto Rican Migration to the Continent 
Outside New York City. Address by Arthur C. Gernes 
at Ninth Annual Convention on Social Orientation, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, December 
10, 1955. New York, Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor, Migration Division, [1956?]. 15 pp. 


A Report on Jamaican Migration to Great Britain. By 
Clarence Senior and Douglas Manley. Kingston, 
Government Printer, 1955. 67 pp., bibliography. 
2s. 6d. 


Causas y Efectos del Exodo Rural en Venezuela. Wash- 
ington, Unién Panamericana, Organizacién de los 
Estados Americanos, Consejo Interamericano Eco- 
némico y Social, [1955]. 272 pp. $1. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


The Age Factor in Employees’ Job Problems. By Clyde E. 
Blocker. (Jn Personnel, American Management 
Association, New York, January 1956, pp. 353-356. 
$1.75 ($1.25 to AMA members).) 


Occupational Patterns of Older Workers, 1940 and 1950. By 
Carl Raushenbush and Abraham J. Berman. New 
York, State Department of Labor, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, [19567]. 25 pp. (Publication 
B-82; reprinted from 1955 report of New York State 


Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging.) 


Older Workers in Industry. By M. B. Caine. (In Per- 
sonnel Practice Bulletin, Department of Labor and 
National Service, Melbourne, Australia, December 
1955, pp. 12-23, bibliography. 3s. 6d.) 


The States and Their Older Citizens—A Report to the 
Governors’ Conference. Chicago, Council of State 
Governments, 1955. xvii, 176 pp., bibliography. $3. 


Fact Book on the Aged in New York City. New York, Wel- 
fare and Health Council of New York City, Research 
Department, 1955. 83 pp. 


Education for Later Maturity—-A Handbook. Compiled by 
Wilma Donahue. New York, Whiteside, Inc., and 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., 1955. xiii, 338 pp., 
bibliographies. $4.50. 


Personnel Management 


Better Foremanship—Key to Profitable Management. By 
Rexford Hersey. Philadelphia, Chilton Co., Inc., 
1955. 342 pp. 2ded. $6. 


The Foreman’s Handbook. Edited by Carl Heyel. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. xvii, 578 
pp. 3ded. $6.50. 


Effective Communication on the Job: A Guide to Employee 
Communication for Supervisors and Executives. Edited 
by M. Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. New 
York, American Management Association, 1956. 294 
pp. $5.50 ($4.75 to AMA members). 


Morale in War and Work: An Experiment in the Manage- 
ment of Men. By T. T. Paterson. London, Max 
Parrish and Co., Ltd., 1955. 256 pp. 18s. 


Personality Tests—Uses and Limitations. By Frederick 
Gehlmann, Leonard W. Ferguson, John F. Scott. 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 1956. 23 pp. 
(Personnel Report 561.) $2 ($1.50 to CSA mem- 
bers). 


Personnel Administration in Education. By Harold E. 
Moore and Newell B. Walters. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. xxi, 476 pp., bibliographies. $5. 


Personnel and Industrial Psychology. By Edwin E. 
Ghiselli and Clarence W. Brown. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 492 pp., bibli- 
ographies. 2d ed. $6. 


Psychology in Industry: A Psychological Approach to 
Industrial Problems. By Norman R. F. Maier. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. 678 pp., 
bibliography. 2d ed. $7.50. 
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Production and Productivity of Labor 


Trends in Output Per Man-Hour and Man-Hours Per 
Unit of Output—Manufacturing, 1939-58. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1955. 34 pp., charts. (BLS Report 100.) 
Free. 


Output, Employment, and Productivity in British Manu- 
facturing in the Last Half Century. By A. Maddison. 
(In Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics, Oxford, England, November 1955, pp. 
363-386. 10s. 6d.) 


Some Problems of Incentives and Labor Productivity in 
Soviet Industry: A Contribution to the Study of the 
Planning of Labor in the USSR. By G. R. Barker. 
Birmingham, England, University of Birmingham, 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Institutions of the USSR, 
[1955?]. 129 pp. (Monograph 1 on Soviet Economic 
System.) 14s., Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 


Productivity in Underdeveloped Countries. By S. Tilles. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, December 
1955, pp. 496-513. 60 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Sickness Insurance and Benefits 


The Growth in Protection Against Income Loss from Short- 
Term Sickness: 1948-54. (In Social Security Bulle- 
tin, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, January 1956, pp. 3-8. 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 


Experience and Problems Under Temporary Disability 
Insurance Laws: California, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Railroads. By Margaret Dahm. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Unemployment Insurance 
Service, 1955. 39 pp. Free. 


The New York Disability Law—The First Five Years. By 
Harry G. Waltner, Jr. (Jn American Economic Se- 
curity, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, September-November 1955, pp. 38-52.) 


Social Security (General) 


Social Security Programs Throughout the World, January 
1955. By Wilbur J. Cohen and Carl H. Farman. 
(Jn Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, September—October 1955, pp. 
323-334.) 


The Changing Role of Labor, Management, and Government 
in the Quest for Security. Address of Edwin E. Witte 
at Conference on ‘The Quest for Security—1955 Ver- 
sion” at Wayne University, Detroit, November 16, 
1955. Detroit, Mich., Wayne University, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1955. 14 pp. 


The Farmer and Old-Age Security—A Summary Analysis of 
Four Studies, 1951-54. By I. M. Baill. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, 1955. 43 pp. (Agriculture Information 
Bull. 151.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages and Related Benefits, 17 Labor Markets, 1954-55. 
By Otto R. B. Hollberg and Alexander N. Jarrell. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1955. 69 pp. (Bull. 1172.) 45 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wage Chronology: Ford Motor Company, 1941-55. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1956. 16 pp. (BLS Report 99.) Free. 


An Intercity Comparison of Differentials in Earnings and 
the City Worker’s Cost of Living. By John P. Hender- 
son. (Jn Review of Economics and Statistics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., November 1955, pp. 407-411. $2.) 


Cing Années d’Enquétes sur les Salaires dans les Pays de 
Benelux. (In Revue du Travail, Ministére du Travail 
et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, Brussels, 
October 1955, pp. 1270-1284.) 


Seven Centuries of Building Wages [in Southern England, 
1264-1954). By E. H. Phelps Brown and Sheila V. 
Hopkins. (Jn Economica, London, August 1955, pp. 
195-206. 8s. 6d.) 


Trend in the Index of Real Earnings of Factory Workers in 
India. (In Indian Labor Gazette, Ministry of Labor, 
Delhi, October 1955, pp. 245-251. 2s. 3d.) 


Léner, 1954: Del I, Industritjansteman, Handelsanstallda m. 
fl. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1956. xvii, 74 pp. 
(In Swedish with table of contents and summary in 
English.) 


Women in Industry 


Frauenarbeit in den Gewerkschaften [in Osterreich}— Bericht 
aus dem Jahre 1954. [Vienna], Osterreichischer 
Gewerkschaftsbund, [1955?]. 37 pp. 


Le Travail des Femmes [en France]: Professions, Métiers, 
Situations Sociales et Salaires. By Jean Daric. (In 
Population, Institut National d’Etudes Démogra- 
phiques, Paris, October-December 1955, pp. 675-690. 
300 fr. (250 fr. in France).) 


Miscellaneous 


Checklist of Regular Bureau of Labor Statistics Series for 
States and Areas, 1955. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 
1956. 129 pp. Free. 
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Leadership and Human Relations—Bibliography. By 
Olive Golden. Chicago, University of Chicago, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, 1955. 36 pp. 


A Trade Union Library, 1955. By Martin Horowitz and 
Hazel C. Benjamin. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, October 1955. 
58 pp. 6th ed. (Bibliographical Series, 84.) $1.50. 


The New Labor History: A Challenge for American Histo- 
rians. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. (Jn Historian, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1, [Allentown, Pa.?], Autumn 1955, pp. 
1-24.) 


Organization for Management Teamwork: Proceedings of 
Conference Held April 5-6, 1955, with Cooperation of 
Twin Cities Chapter of Society for Advancement of 
Management through Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota. [Minneapolis], University of 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1955. 64 pp. 
(Research and Technical Report 17.) $2, Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Studying Your Community. By Roland L. Warren. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 385 pp., 
bibliographies. $3. 


Taternational Labor Conference, 38th Session, Geneva, 1955— 
Record of Proceedings. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1955. xlix, 758 pp. $8.50. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


World Commerce and Governments—Trends and Outlook. 
By W. 8S. Woytinsky and E. 8. Woytinsky. New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. lii, 907 pp., 
bibliographical footnotes. $10. 


Forced Labor in the “People’s Democracies.” Edited by 
Richard K. Carlton. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. (for Free Europe Committee, Inc., Mid-European 
Studies Center), 1955. 248 pp. Rev. ed. 


Statistiéki Godi&njak FNRJ [Statistical Yearbook of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia], 1955. 
Belgrade, Federal Statistical Office, 1955. 471 pp.; 
key in English, 153 pp. 3ded. $4. 





Union Conventions Scheduled for May 1956 


Name of organization Place 
Christian Labor Association of the United States of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
America (Ind.). 
United Railroad Operating Crafts (Ind.)_-_-_---- 
Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. (Ind.) _---- ._ Buffalo, N. Y. 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union Atlantic City, N. J. 
International Union of Elevator Constructors - ------------ Atlantic City, N. J. 
United Furniture Workers of America__..........-..-..-. South Bend, Ind. 
International Jewelry Workers’ Union__........._-------- New York, N. Y. 
International Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of New York, N. Y. 
America. 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America. 
Textile Workers Union of America___- -- : . Washington, D. C. 
United Transport Service Employees__...--.-.....--.---- Chicago, Ill. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America______-........ Washington, D. C. 
State federations Place 
Kansas State Federation of Labor Hutchinson 
Kansas State Industrial Union Council Hutchinson 
Georgia State Federation of Labor__ ........------------ Macon 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor Little Rock 


Chicago, IIl. 


New York, N. Y. 


379062—56——6 





May 
2-4 


3-4 


11-13 


President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, 1956 


The President will open the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, 
scheduled to be held in Washington on May 14-16, 1956. The scope of the 
1956 Conference has been expanded to include safety in agricultural opera- 
tions, as well as in the industries that previously participated—constructior , 


manufacturing, public utilities, finance, trade, service, and government. 
The program will focus on four areas of safety: (1) State occupational safety 
programs; (2) community safety programs; (3) public employee safety; and 


(4) agricultural safety. 
of Labor, is in charge of conference arrangements. 


The Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department 


Accident prevention has made substantial gains in recent years, particu- 
larly in manufacturing. Despite these gains, the all-industry total of 1,930,000 
disabling work injuries in 1955 still presents a serious challenge. 





Conferences and Institutes Scheduled from May 1 to June 15, 1956 


Conference and sponsor 

Annual conference. Sponsor: Tennessee Chapter, International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security. 

Training institute on the Employment Security Program. Sponsors: 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin and Wisconsin 
Chapter, International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. 

Spring meeting. Sponsor: Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion. 

Workshop on Men, Management, and Organization. 
American Management Association. 

Personnel Director’s Workshop. Sponsor: Management Center, 
Marquette University. 

President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. Arranger: U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Sponsor: 


Seminar on Workmen’s Compensation and Employer’s Liability. 
Sponsor: American Management Association. 

Annual conference. Sponsor: Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion. 

Annual meeting. President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. Sponsor: Office of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

Institute on Leadership and Personal Growth. 
Division, University of Wisconsin. 

Annual Meeting. Sponsor: National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 


Sponsor: Extension 


Workshops on Improving Employee Interviewing and Selection 
Techniques and Methods of Employee Orientation; Executive 
Compensation; Evaluating the Effects of Personnel Administra- 
tion; and Negotiating the Union Contract. Sponsor: American 
Management Association. 


Conference on Aging. Sponsor: University of Maryland 
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Place 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Madison, Wis. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago, Il. 


College Park, Md. 





Current Labor Statistics 





A.—Employment and Payrolls 
Table A-1: 


473 
474 
478 
481 


482 


Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 


Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


B.—Labor Turnover 


483 
484 


Table B-1: 
Table B-2: 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 


Table C-3: 


Table C-4: 
Table C-5: 


Table C-6: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries ' 

Federal personnel, civilian and military ' 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ? 

Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ? 

Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover 
Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees ! 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 

Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 
dollars ' 

Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries ' 

Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction 
activity ! 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas ? 


1 Beginning with the June 1955 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C—1, C-2, C-3, C-4, and C-5 have 
been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with those appearing 
in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


504 


505 
505 


506 
506 
507 


509 
510 
511 


Table D-1: 


Table D-2: 
Table D-3: 


Table D-4: 
Table D-5: 
Table D-6: 


Table D-7: 
Table D-8: 
Table D-9: 


Consumer Price Index—United States average, all items and com- 
modity groups 

Consumer Price Index— United States average, food and its subgroups 

Consumer Price Index—United States average, apparel and its sub- 
groups 

Consumer Price Index—United States average, all items and food 

Consumer Price Index—aAll items indexes for selected dates, by city 

Consumer Price Index—aAll items and commodity groups, except 
food, by city 

Consumer Price Index—Food and its subgroups, by city 

Average retail prices of selected foods 


Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
Special wholesale price indexes 
Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors 


Table D-10: 
Table D-11: 


E.—Work Stoppages 
514 Table E-1: 


F.—Building and Construction 


512 
513 


Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


515 
516 


Table F-1: 
Table F-2: 


Table F-3: 
Table F-4: 
Table F-5: 


Table F-6: 


Expenditures for new construction 

Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of 
construction 

Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, 


class of construction, and type of building 

Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and 
geographic region 

Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetropol- 
itan location and State 

Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
ownership and location, and construction cost 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands] 
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1 Estimates are subject to samp! variation which may be large in cases + Includes persons who had a job or ap but who did not work during 
where the quantities shown are tively small. Therefore, the smaller the survey ee ny ti 
estimates should be used with caution. 3d & 1955, data refer to the because of te: 
the 8th of the month; a SS ta refer to the week within 30 da: not aye off. Also includes persons who had new jobs to which 
All data exclude A in institutions. they were eduled to report within 30 days, 
unding, the individual Sgures do not necessarily add to group Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


2 Census survey week contained legal holiday. 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricu)tural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricu!- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
justed to first-quarter 1954 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment social-insurance programs. 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained h hold interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the &th day of the month. 
It includes all persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants. 





? Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
Products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

* Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mil] products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 


» and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 


allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
and leather products. 

‘ State and local government data exclude, as nominal] employees, elected 
officials of small local units. and paid volunteer firemen. 

*Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only those having 
annua! operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class formerly included 
all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 471. 

Note.—lInformation on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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Transportation equipment—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 
Retail trade—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. 

Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

5 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

‘ Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives. officials, and staff assistants (ICO 
Group). Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only those 
having annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class formerly 
included all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more. 


* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
Pay-station attendants. During 1955 such employees made up 41 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1955 such employees 

up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 
iM ata on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 

tips not included. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 471. 


Nots.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars' 
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} These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by 
the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


1 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 47 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 

mary value of the — series is that of measuring relative changes 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


? Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 471. 


Note.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 154), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
fact ‘ring industries’ 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 2 1l-montb average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding § Preliminary. 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 8 

These data are based on the application of adjustment factors to gross average EE footnote |, p. 471. 
hourly earnings, as deseri in Eliminating Premium Overtime From 
Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, May 1950; 
reprint Serial No. R. 2020. 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1! Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the § Preliminary. 
15th of the month and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and * Includes only the divisions shown 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. SEE footnote 1, p. 471 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49 100) 
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106. 3 
106. 3 
106.7 
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106. 8 
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107.3 | 
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130.8 | 
130.9 
131.1 


1956: 6 | 2 | .6| 131.4 
| 7 131.5 | 
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1 A majorrevision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning mittee on Education and Labor (1951); and Report of the President’s Com- 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the mittee on the Cost of Living (1945). 
reer eS adjusted”’ indexes for 34 cities and rebased on Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
947-49= 100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau for ‘ 
* All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39= 100 base in table D-4. “All items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices available from 1913 for“ All items,” food, apparel, and rent, for all large cities 
goods and services purchased by urban wa; r and clerical-worker combined, and from varying dates for indieidual cities. 
Data for 46 , medium, and cities are combined for the 2 Includes “Food away from home” (restaurant meals and other food 
United States a. bought and eaten away from home); prior to January 1953, prices for this 
7 escription of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index— category were estimated to move like prices for “ F at home” but, since 
’s Guide, BLS Bull 1140; The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 
ruary 1953 Monthly Labor Review; The Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ 4 Includes “‘ Other shelter.” 
Price Index, in the + 1951 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment 4 Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘‘ miscellaneous services” («uch 
of Consumers’ Price Index, BLS Bull. 1039; and the following reports: Con- as legal services, banking fees, and burial services). 
sumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Subcommittee of the House Com- 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 


[1947-49= 100} 





Food at home Food at home 








Total | | Cereals | Meats, | 


Year and month) aoq3 Year and month | 











— 
—e 
PN 


_—— 
A Senn e@oure 











i™~™ 
Sw WMawnnase 








1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-30= 3 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly 1 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
Labor Review and in previous issues and other miscellaneous foods. 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
[1947-49= 100} 





ba st Foot- Other 
girls’ | wear | apparel? 


Foot- 


Year and month . Year and month 
girls’ | “—_ 


boys’ 





Men’s | Women’s | | Men’s 
and 
| 
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ese SSSSaSSeNESSERSE RAD 


i ee 


PEPSRRSEEES 





1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. in the index by the weighted average of prices for al] priced items in the tota) 
2 Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented = 1 =. 
Vot av: le. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 





1947-49= 100 | 1935-39= 100 1947-49= 100 | 1935-39= 100 1947-49= 100 /1935-39= 100 











Year and month Year and month 


All 


All items ats | pote) | Au items All | Total 


To 
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All items 
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185.6 
189. 8 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1947-49= 100 





| | 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. une 
1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1055 | 1955 ad 











United States average 3 6 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 1143 | 1143 
Atlanta, Ga J 1115.3; (@ | 
| 








Baltimore, Md-- ptititedad 5. (@) y 1149/ @) 
Boston, Mass... (3) . ) ; (3) ®) | @ Qe | @ 
Chicago, Tl_- ; ’ ‘ . . t 2 | 117.0 | 117.1} 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . Qa) ) @ 113.4) @) 


Cleveland, Ohio 7 | @) (3) @) ( . (®) (3) | 114.9 | 

Detroit, Mich -.| 116. ¢ . . 116.3 | 116.3 | 

Houston, Tex_..-.. b @ (@) 3) . @ ® . @ | 115.7 

Kansas City, Mo. __- (3) 5. (3) (3) . () @) b @) ® . ® | ® 

Los Angeles, Calif . b . , { 115.1 114.7 
| 


Minneapolis, Minn (@) | 116. (3) @) : () @® | 117. @) @ 
New York, N. Y Ls 7 1 .! 112.6 ? i ' . 112.4 | 112.5 
116.3 | 115.2 ‘ 5. . ; 115.8 | 115.7 
113.8} (3) : @ @® @) 
116.2} (3) ; . (3) 


@) | 116.5 
(3) 
@) 


. (3) 
@) . ® 






































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes + Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- and once every 3 months for the remaining 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Beginning in ny | 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
city than in another. once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on 8 rotating cycle. 

9 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Reading and | Other goods 
recreation and services 


City and cycle of pricing a - sen 


All items Personal care Medical care Transportation 


February) Februar) repeeery February February) February February February February) February, February rey 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 


|} ——____—_ —-—+ mf | | ——_—- — — - — 


114.6 | 114.3 | 118.9 113.5 | 130. 126. 8 | 126.9 | 127.4 107.5 106. 4 120.9 


Monthly: | | | | 
Chicago, Ml__.....-.-- 118.3 117.1 | 4 | 4 1] axl 

} 

! 





| 182. 8 | | 113.2} 117.5 

| 124.0 | 
116.1 | 
121.0 | 
125. 2 | 


120.0 | 


Detroit, Mich__..........- 116.4 116. 132.3 | 
Los -% Cs alif_. | 115.8 114. ' q 4 122.8 | 
New York, N. Y.--..-..-- 112.1 112. 4) " 5.6 | 125. 0 
i itadetphia. Pa_ = 114.7 115.7 | | 

Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio.......__- 115.7 114. 
Houston, Tex....-.------ 116.6 115. 
Scranton, Pa . . 111.1 111. 
Seattle, Wash 116. 2 116.3 | q q 
Washington, D. C 113.4 113. 2 | 117.5 111. 


115. 
112. 
120. 
110. 


PDORwO Www 
by wy - ? ©. « na 
AAs De Ao 





January | a eh | January | | January | | January | January | January | January | January | January | January 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 1955 
Apr., op, ant Oct.: | | | 

a bost ton, N 146! 130! 121.1 .3| i194 124.5 135.9 133. 8 107.1 107. 118. 

Kansas Cine Mo... _— 115. 5 | 115.3 122. 5 | . 5 | 4 136. 0 124.9 .f 115.2 115. 21. ; 

Minneapolis, Minn -_-- - 116.1 116.5 123.1 5. s. 143. 3 113.8 21. 118.1 115. 5. 125. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.........-- 113.6 | 113.8 | 116.8 5. 126. 5 133. 5 8. 100.3 99. 


Portland, Oreg...-------- ' 119.1 128.9 | 125. 2 124.9 23. 119.1 115. 
i i 





Decem- | Decem- Decem- | Decem- Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1054 


Atlanta, Ga... 115.7 124.0 | b» 128.6 121.6 124.4 125.7 109. 8 106. 3 125.0 118.0 
Baltimore, Md_. 114.8 | 113.4 | .é 136. 5 | 133. 4 135. 3 138.9 | 116.4 117.1 123.3 123. 0 


1 
= 15. 
Cincinnati, Ohio..------- 1 113.3 | 116.8 . 137.1 | 126. 3 122. 5 123. 5 | 98.8 99.3 116.3 116.3 
1 
1 


Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 


St. Louis, Mo... 115.4 | 118.6 | 140.1 139.9 133. 6 130. 6 91.4 93.4 117.2 113.6 
San Francisco, Calif... - 115.7 | 110.7 125.7 123.7 140.7 141.3 105. 2 107.6 117.4 115.5 





Apparel 





Total Men’s and boys’ | Women’s and girls’ Footwear | Other apparel * 








| } | 
February | February | February | February | February | February | February |-February | February | February 
1956 | 1955 | 1956 1955 | 1956 1955 9 1955 1956 1955 


United States average... __. 104.6 g 4 | 106. 5 | 105.6 | 


Monthly: } | 
Chi voids 107. .7 | 112.8 | 
Detro. peweee 102.0 | q 109. 2 
Los Angeles, Calif....--_- 104.7 | ‘ 108. 4 | 
New York, N. ¥ 103.8 | 106. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa___- 103.7 | . 6 | 103. 5 

Feb. os May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleve ind, Ohio 105. . 108. 0 
Houston, Tex sehen heen 9) " 105. 6 
Scranton, Pa__.. aus 5. 5. | 108. 4 











Seattle, Wash_. 109.5 | 7 ‘ 
Washington, D. C__.. 102. 6 101. 2 | 105. 6 2 | Ls 94.8 | 





January | January | a | January cess | aa | cas | January a a | January 


1956 | 1955 1955 1955 





Apr., July, and Oct.: | | i. | 
Boston, Mass 101.2 | 101. 103. 9 .6 | .8 112. 
Kansas City, Mo.-._-.--- 103. 6 | 102. .6 | 106. 1 7. 3 7. 8 114. : 
a. Minn... : 105. 4 | 104.7 | 1) 108. 3 | ‘ 0.3 5. 0 | 113.8 
Pittsburgh pienngtire 103. 0 | 102.1 | . 103. 2 | 96. 96.0 | 9 | 115. 
Portland, = ae 108. 8 | 106. 110. 4 | 


ab ; “a 
wah, eit nee Cee | } } 
Tie Zn oa December | December | December | December | December | December | December | December | December | December 
‘4 88 195: | 1954 1955 | 1954 | 1955 1954 =| 1955 1954 | 1955 | 1954 
~ % ae } } | 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: } 
Atlanta, Ga_.. . 2 | 110.3 111.3 | 
Baltimore, Md___. | 102. 5 | 101.4 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio .9 | 103. 2 103, 2 | 
St. Louis, Mo-. : 103.7 | 106. 1 
San Francisco, Calif ' 101.9 105. 1 105.3 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| 
| 
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} 
| 
| 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city—Con. 


[1947-49—=100} 





Housing 





Solid — oe fuel Housefurnishings Household operation 


City and cycle of pricing Total housing | Rent Gas and electricity 





Febru- Febru- | Febru- Febru- Febru- Febru- Febru- Febru- 
ary 1956 | ary 1955 | ary 1956 | ary 1955 | ary 1956 | ary 1955 | ary 1956 | ary 1955 


Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | 
ary 1956 | ary 1955 } ary 1956 | ary 1955 | 





United States average 


- 
= 
ad 
a 


129.7 | -7 i. 102. 5 





Monthly: 
Chicago, Til 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y_...-.-.-- 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Gleveland, Ohio... _..__- 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton. Pa , 
Seattle, Wash i ’ 
Washington, D.C ‘ 116. 


(*) ’ 106. 2 134.8 126. 2 101. 4 
(*) . 109.0 | 123.8 119.9 107.5 
(*) , 113.6; (4) (4) 101.8 
(4) +o 108. 6 | 135.8 | 130. 7 102. 2 
116.3 A 102.3 | 129.1 126.9 105. 2 


at et et et et 
SSRRB 
i) Onan Ww 


142.5 | 109.1 | 124.1 101.1 

138. 9 | 6.8 | 106.8 | | @ 100.7 

SS | . 119.4 | . 133. 2 97.5 

136. 7 . 88.5 31. 127.6 101.6 : 

® | j 118. 2 38. 134.7 99.4 5. 2 116. 


8a88 
ooo 





} 
| Saxe! C2 sonst Goan 
January | January | January January | January January | January | January | January | January | January | January 
1956 | 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: | 
Boston, M 

Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn- 
Pittsburgh, Pa___.......-- 
Portland, Oreg___.-..---- 


129.2} 1228} 107.1} 1.7) 1815) 1281 106.2} 104. 118. 116.7 

() () 149} 1179| 1166; 32) 1022| 103! 125 122 § 

144.1 140.0 124.8 | 110.9 | 121.0 116.5 99.8 103. 6 | 122. 119.2 
(*) | 


(4) 125.0 | 118.8 119.4 118.8 101.9 103. 9 id 120.0 


190.8] 120.6) 107.8) 107.8 | 1321 | 1280} 104.2) 1085, 114 111.7 





Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- Decem- | Decem- 
ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 | ber 1955 | ber 1954 








Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 





; ’ (4) 6} 113.3 123.3 119.5 ‘ 131.6 128.6 
Baltimore, Md___- Saal . .1 | (*) .9 | 100.0 | 127.9 | 127.2 .. 1 | 114 112.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio_- at ‘ .6 | . 131.6 1 | 119.5 | 135.0 | 127.2 0 | 0} 129 120, 1 
St. Louis, Mo....._.-.--.- : 9 | ; 135.5 -8| 108.8 141.8 138.7 3/ 12.3| 1198 
San Francisco, Calif | 117.3 | .8 | 1 130.8 36. 130.1 (*) (*) 3. a 110. ! 108. 9 











1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 See footnote 2 to table D-3. 
2 See tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-8, for food. 4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Food at home 





Cereals and bakery products 


Feb. | Jan. Feb. 


1956 | 1956 1955 
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Food at home—Continued 





Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





Feb. Jan | Feb. Feb. Jan. 
1956 1956 1955 ! 1956 1956 











112.6 110.7 | 








113.6 | 108. 9 
112.5 108.7 
a f ’ . .2 | 106. 6 
Chicago, Ill_...... ao k 7.6 | 5. 2. 108.6 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; .3 | t . 112. 


Cleveland, Ohio............-..... 
Detroit, Mich 

Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y--.-- 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pe ™ 
ono 
NN ad | 
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mtoto 
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Seattle, Wash_.... 
Washington, D. O 





1See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- * See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
39= 100 or June 1940= 100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 4 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953, See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
— =< in previous issues. See table D-8 for U. 8. average prices for 46 4 See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 
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Feb. 
1956 1956 
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1955 


Commodity 
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sue 
‘Thea lid tuna, 7-0 : Sa effective A t 1955. 
ormerly solid pack -O2. Can, ve Augus' 
eave April 1955. 


10 Formerly No. 24 can, 1 

il Formerly bulk tea, ~* po change effective August 1955. 
2 Unit —— to 3-pound can, effective A 1955. 

poh ae pe bar. Change effective November 1955. 
*Price ~ 





tJanuary 1956 prices shown have been recalculated with revised outlet 
weights. 


Nors.—The United States Aen retail food prices appearing 
in table D-8 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 cities for 
use in the calculation of the food a of the revised Con- 
sumer Price Index. Average retail food prices for each of 20 —~ ¥ 
cities are published monthly and are available upon request, 
Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not pub 

on an individual city basis. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 


(1947-49=100} 





Commodity group : o- — Oct. Gone. 
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All commodities. 111.7 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-49 = 100} 
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of the Revised 
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holesale Price Inder, Monthiy Labor 
reprint Serial No. R. 2067. 


Beginning with the final wholesale price index for PF pom mn, 5 the index 
weights are on an average of the dollar value of market trans- 
actions in calendar yous 1952 and 1953. Previously, the weights were based 
on the dollar value of transactions in 1947. The weight revision does not 
affect the comparability of the indexes. 


: Not available. 
*Revised. 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes ' 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-9, 





D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICE 





TABLE D-11: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 Preliminary. Note.—For a description of these indexes, see New BLS Economic Sector 
“Revised. may A Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1055 
p. 1 ° 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 
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1 All work one known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
ng invol six or more workers and lasting a 

full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on ‘workers 
involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 


shift in establishments directly involved ina stoppage. They do not measure 
the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
a are made idie as a result of material or service shortages. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place} 





Expenditures (in millions) 
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1 Joint ‘43> of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. ment of 
he Business and Defense Services Adminktrtin, aad g 4 


s truct 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during t began pee ven period 
of time. These figures should be erentiated fro 

er in the tabulations for building permit activity ray (tables F-3, re 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in ta table F-2. 


liminary. 
: Includes major additions and 7 
4 Includes h dormitories, and tourist courts and eal 
‘ wi y privatel ‘owned oy utilities a _ 
building are included under “Public 


* Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
ita) facilities under the National Hospital Program. 
overs privately owned sewer and water facilities, ion, send and bridges, and 
aieliendies nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 
* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 


building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
which are included in public industrial . 
airports, electric light power 


systems. 
1 Covers Subite caodien not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials, 
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Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 


Contract awards 


TABLE F-2 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 


and type of building ' 
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1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local 
permits measure building activity in all localities 
ms—rural nonfarm as well as urban. 
~—_- about 80 percent of the 
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the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally an 
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TaBLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region’ 
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1 See table F-3, footnote 1. 2 Revised 


4 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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, by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan location and State! 
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1 See table F-3, footnote 1. 
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